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For Friends’ Review. 
DISCIPLESHIP AND WAR. 
(Continued from page 755.) ‘ 

We often hear it objected, that while 
the doctrine of peace is very beautiful, it 
is not practicable. We are told that 
government is, after all, founded on 
force, and that without it, even the judg- 
ments of our courts could not be carried 
out, nor we maintain our credit, dignity 
or safety, either at home or abroad. If 
this position were correct, then we might 
indeed try to avoid as many separate wars 
as we could, and attempt to preserve 
peace in the community with as little vio- 
lence as possible, but to seek to bring in 
the practical adoption of the peace prin- 
ciple would be a foolish dream. Then 
also we should have to admit that the law 
of Christ is not to be carried out in the 
actions either of the nation or of the in- 
dividual. 

But government is not founded upon 
physical force. It has its root in_the or- 
dering of God and in the nature of man. 
It is strongest when it is most perfectly in 
accord with the divine will. The more 
it depends upon the sword, the more weak 
it becomes, witness Russia. The more it 
depends upon the affections of the people, 
the stronger it is. Jerusalem was not de- 
stroyed because the Jews were weaker 
than the Romans. It was because they 
had rejected the teaching of Christ. Liv- 
ing under His peaceful rule, they would 
not have been molested. History is full 
of evidence to the fact, that righteousness 
and not the sword, is the true strength 
of a nation. But has no good come 
of war? Yes. But it has been greatly 
exaggerated, and the essential evils are 
overlooked. Even benefits of war do 
not prove it to be either wise or right. 
There are safer ways. England has gained 
more for liberty through peace in the 
nineteenth century, than she did through 
war in the seventeenth. 

The supposed necessity for the war sys- 
tem is really created by injustice. Under 
the most trying circumstances William 
Penn found that justice and kindness did 
away with the need of arms. But to-day, 
governments do not proceed on this prin- 
ciple. Society is not founded on justice. 
Every man has not a fair chance. Honest 
toil does not always secure a fair return. 
The poor are still crushed. Things are 
improving, but so long as society wishes 
to keep down those to whonfit is unjust, 
it will require force to do it. Eut the 
follower of the Lord is to have no hand 
in maintaining the injustice, nor is he to 
seek the rewards of it. 

The same principle of justice holds in 
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tory is obtained unjustly, if unfair advant- 
age is taken, if there is a foolish sensitive- 
ness to slights, the sword must come in to 
maintain the ill-gotten gains and to avenge 
the insult. But kindness and justice will 
do away with this need. In the meantime, 
the disciple of Christ must again be clear 
as an individual both of the wrong doing 
and of the wrong means used to make 
that wrong doing possible. 

Again, if the State opens the door tor 
men to brutalize themselves with intoxi- 
cants, it is no wonder if they have to use 
severe measures to keep the madmen, thus 
artificially produced, in check. But here 
again we are to reap no profit from the 
price of blood, nor to aid in the exercise 
of the force needed to restrain the evil, 
though in all Christ-lke ways we may do 
what we can to preserve order. 

The cause of peace therefore is the 
cause of national righteousness. In so 
far as a nation is unjust, cruel and an 
abettor of bad men in satisfying their low- 
er passions, it means war, for all these 
things contain the seeds of war. But there 
is no divine necessity for war. It 1s only 
a supposed human necessity, and our duty 
is to teach men that there is no necessity, 
divine or human, to do that which is 
wrong. 

What then is our practical duty in the 
matter, as disciples of Jesus Christ ? Are 
we to say, that because there still is so 
much of injustice and greed and evil, we 
must maintain the war system which is 
required by these things? I say: No. 
For there is a vicious circle in this matter. 
The evil which appears to necessitate war 
is in its turn fed by war, and never are 
these evils so manifest as in the midst of 
actual warfare. Therefore, by support- 
ing the war system, we are really en- 
trenching injustice in a stronger position. 
We are also encouraging the State to set 
an example to its citizens that will teach 
them that with its sanction, murder and 
Other crimes are the path to glory. The 
State is the teacher for the people. Will 
they forget the lesson? It isa lesson of 
violence, and of settling questions in dis- 
pute by brute force. Witness the army of 
criminals that follow in the wake of every 
war. 

The Christiam testimony to peace is 
not upheld, when we simply exclaim at 
the horror of war, and sit down and 
quietly reap advantage from those things 
that lead to war. We are to be clean. 
There 1s to be no compromise. Our truest 
patriotism is to uphold the standard that 
Christ has set, as being alike applicable 
to the nation and to the individual. We 
may not live to see the result accomplish- 
ed that we seek for. But the true word 


the treatment of other races, as the | will not have been spoken in vain. 
Indians, and of other countries. If terri- | In doing this we are to put forth all the 


powers that God has given us. We are 
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not to retire from the scene, but gladly wel- 
come opportunities for influence. Among 
these in this country is for every man the 
power of the vote. It we neglect this, 
we neglect one of our talents and hide it 
in a napkin. Can a disciple accept office 
in the government? Does not that de- 
pend upon what office is in question ? 
One who sees the inconsistency of all war 
with the gospel of Christ, could hardly be 
the chief executive in either the nation, 
the State or the city. He could hardly be 
a sheriff, or take position in the war de- 
partment or any position that might re- 
quire him to endorse the use of arms. He 
could hardly be on the police force, for 
though a policeman is on a very differeent 
footing from the soldier, inasmuch as he 
is set to preserve life and property and 
not destroy, and if he kill a man in the 
discharge of his duty he is liable to have 
to stand trial for it, yet so long as he is 
furnished with deadly weapons, I cannot 
see that his profession is in accord with 
the law of Christ. In saying this, I do 
not wish to be understood as implying 
that it is wrong to have officers of dis- 
cipline. Such officers are found in every 
school and college, yes, in every church, 
and must always be found in every com- 
munity. But this is not the same thing 
as being armed with weapons intended to 
kill. 

lf it be urged that this is in effecta 
doctrine that will only help to increase 
one of the great evils of our country, 
that is, the unwillingness of gocd men to 
take office, I can only say that I am not 
taking that position except in regard to 
those offices which give countenance and 
support to that which is evil. For any one 
who saw the unlawfulness of war to ac- 
cept such an office would be to be false to 
his God, himself and to the people. By 
accepting it he would be throwing away 
his power, for he would in the very act be 
compromising with sin, and this step 
taken, would unfit him to be firm against 
other forms of it. 

So long as the governments of the 
world go on in defiance of the Gospel of 
Christ, it is only natural that the disciple 
of his Master should not find himself ina 
position to accept their highest honors. 
But this need not prevent him from ac- 
cepting such positions as he rightly can, 
and there exercising alf possible influence. 
In the meantime, we may rest assured that 
every one who faithfully follows the Lord 
is a greater element of strength in the 
community than a company of soldiers. 

RICHARD HENRY THoMaS. 

236 W. Lanvale St., Baltimore, Md., 7th mo, 8, 1891. 
Wuo best can suffer best can do. 

—Milton. 
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For Friends’ Review. 


WHAT DID THE PROVINCIAL QUA- 
KERS BELIEVE? 





BY A, C. APPLEGARTH, PH.D. 





VI. 
Continued from page 728. 


The Divine Founder of Christianity had 
declared, in the most positive language, 
** My kingdom is not of this world ; if my 
kingdom were of this world, then would 
my servants fight.’ Insuperable scruples 
of conscience, therefore, restrained the 
Quakers from participating in any sort of 
hostilities, be they offensive or defensive. 
Channing frequently said in his own de- 
lightful manner that if soldiers only could 
be clothed in butcher blouses instead of 
their attractive uniforms, the eyes of all 
mankind would immediately be opened to 
the actual nature of war. Even without 
sucha transformation, however, the Friends 
speedily perceived that concealed beneath 
all the military ostentation and paraded 
glorification of war, was the shedding of 
human blocd, and against this they always 
recorded their most earnest protest. Frank- 
lin was perfectly accurate when he averred 
that the Quakers regarded ‘‘no kind of 
war as lawful.” When explaining and 
defending this conduct of the Society, 
Penn declares that this policy ought not 
to be very obnoxious to the civil govern- 
ment, since, says he, with logic that defies 
successful controversion, “if they cannot 
fight for it, neither can they fight against 
it; which is no mean security to any 
state.’ Then he adds that ‘‘ though they 
were not for fighting, they were for sub- 
mitting to government ; and that not only 
for fear, but for conscience-sake, where 
government doth not interfere with con- 
science; believing it to be an ordinance 
of Ged, and where it is justly administered 
a great benefit to mankind,’’* 

In the place of resorting to warlike de- 
monstration, Penn advised the members 
of the Society to employ all their zeal 
against sin, because, he affirmed, all hos- 
tilities emanated directly from man’s evil 
heart, and he therefore believed that by 
purifying the hearts of men, the fountain 
source of iniquity and dissension would be 
‘exhausted. Then would arrive the delect- 
able period in the world’s history when 
there would be no more war. Instead ot 
the suicidal conflicts unfortunately so fre- 
quently waged between nation and na- 
tion, the millennium would soon be 
ushered in. In the opinion of the Qua- 
kers, at least, our Saviour spoke in no 
rhetorical figure when He instructed men 
to convert their swords into ploughshares, 
and their spears into pruning hooks, and 
to learn the art of war no more.f As 
soon as humanity complied with the spirit 
of this injunction, then would the day 
speedily dawn when the wolf would lie 
down with the lamb, and the lion walk 
with the calf. Wars and rumors of wars 














*Rise and Progress of Quakem, 31. 
¢ Isaiah xi. 
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would no longer disgrace the annals of 
time. They would have vanished into 
merited oblivion. The race of Cains would 
belong to antiquity. Man would no longer 
be found imbuing his hand in the blood of 
his fellow creature. All would be brethren, 
bowing down in sincere adoration, wor- 
shipping the Great Father of all humanity 
—a being, who declares ‘‘ vengeance is 
mine, I will repay.’’* 

Of Quakerism as a religious system, 
however, the most distinguishing charac- 
teristic was probably that it substituted the 
Inner Light, or the indwelling Holy Spirit, 
for the revealed Scriptures, as the control- 
ling, a: the reguant principle of life. 
With them, introspection was inspiration, 
and conscience was the oracle. They did 
not deny, or even question, the inspira- 
tion or historical trustworthiness of the 
Sacred Writings. These were admitted by 
all as indubitable facts. But what they 
did do was to declare that, Revelation 
being a continuous process, extending 
through all the cycles of time, final and 
infallible authority could not be attributed 
to the Bible, a book centuries old. The 
Friends always believed in what may be 
termed for want of a better designation, 
the “ unity of truth.”” In their opinion, 
there could be no possible contradiction 
between right reason and previous revela- 
tion, between just tradition and an en- 
lightened conscience. In all cases, there- 
fore, the Spirit was the infallible, the sure 
criterion. This Indwelling Power was the 
one guide, which conducted the inquirer 
to all truth. The Quaker consequently 
read the Scriptures with ‘‘ delight, but not 
with idolatry.’’ It was his own soul which 
afforded the valid testimony that they were 
true. The mere letter was not the Spirit. 
The Bible was not religion fer se; it was 
‘‘a record of religion.’’ ‘*Oh, no,” 
cried George Fox on one occasion to a 
preacher, who had selected for his text the 
words, ‘* We have also a more sure word 
of prophecy.”? ‘*Oh, no! it 1s not the 
Scriptures; it is the Spirit.’ The In. 
spired Writings, affirms Barclay, ‘are 
only a declaration of the fountain, and not 
the fountain itself, theretore they are not 
to be esteemed the principal ground of all 
truth and knowledge, nor yet the adequate 
primary rule of faith and manners.” The 
passage concludes with the assertion that 
‘‘according to the Scriptures, the Spirit 
is the first and principal Leader.’ 

Penn was perfectly justified then in 
designating the Inner Light asthe ‘‘ corner- 
stone of the fabric of Quakerism.”” It was 
‘* the light of Christ within, as God’s gift 
for man’s salvation.’’ ‘* Every person,’’ 
continues Penn, ‘‘ knows God from an in- 
fallible demonstration in himsdf and not 
on the slender grounds of men’s lo here 


interpretation or lo there.’”” The Quakers 
possessed then but one shibboleth—the 
Inner Light. To him, it was not an in- 
tangible nonentity, but a reality. In a 
word, it was, as William Penn declared, 
‘ the precious pearl and the leaven of the 
kingdom.”’* 

In addition to the cardinal doctrines 
herein expounded, the Society possessed 
other tenets of minor importance. But 
these it will not be necessary for us to ex- 
amine in detail on the present occasion. 
And we must now pass from this inter- 
esting subject with the statement that thore 
already considered were the fundamental 
principles underlying the entire super- 
structure of Quakerism. One point fur- 
ther, however, must be mentioned in con- 
clusion. Time must be taken to empha- 
size the firm belief of the Friends in the 
equality of man. This constituted just as 
integral a part of their creed as did the 
fatherhood of the Omnipotent Jehovah. 
To the stadent of ecclesiastical systems, it 
is simply expressing a truism to declare 
that Quakerism, as such, has always been 
an essential democracy. All human beings 
were created in the image of the Infinite 
God, and, in the estimation of this de- 
nomination, it naturally followed, as a 
corollary from this indisputable proposi- 
tion, that all men were, and should be, 
equal. But the Friends were not content 
to leave this high sounding doctrine in the 
shadowy region of theory. With them 
theory rapidly developed into fact. With 
them belief was soon translated into 
action. The Quakers, avers Evelyn, 
‘* show no respect to any man, magistrate 
or other." The records of the Society 
demonstrate, in the most conclusive man- 
ner, that the Friends never recognized any 
abiding distinction between the imperious 
monarch on his gorgeous throne, and 
toiling artisan in his poverty-stricken cot- 
tage. Lord and commoner, bond and 
free, white and black—they were all men, 
they were all human beings, and as such 
possessed the same inalienable rights. The 
universality of the Inner Light levelled 
both up and down. It elevated the de- 
gtaded and the oppressed to the dignity 
of manhood and womanhood. It brought 
earthly crowns down to the dust. ‘‘ An 
inward voice,’’ to employ the phraseology 
of the late historian Bancroft, ‘‘ uncreated 
by schools, independent of refinement, 
opens to the unlettered hind, not less 
than to the polished scholar, a sure path- 
way into the enfranchisement of immortal 
truth.”’"¢ In brief, then, let it be observed 
and ever remembered that the Quaker 
always bowed in willing homage and 
reverence to his beneficent Creator, but 
that he invariably and strenuously refused 
to offer obeisance to his fellow creature, 
man. 






































































































































































































*The Quakers, however,were not only the persons who 
regarded participation in war assinful. Some of the early 
Church Fathers held precisely the same opinion, ‘‘Clem- 
ent of Alexandria, ferwullisa, Origen, ctantius, and 
Basil, maintained that all warfare was unlawful for those 
who had been converted, and this opinion had its martyr 
in the celebrated Maximilianus, who suffered death under 
Diocletian solely because, having been enrolled as a sol- 
dier, he declared that he was a Christian, and that there- 
fore he could not fight.’”’—Lecky, European Morals, II, 


262 -63. 
*Apology, Prop. IIL. 











Now WE see through a glass, darkly, 
but then face to face.—J Cor. xiii. 12. 










*Select Works, V, 215. 
Diary, July 8, 1656, 
Hist of U. S., II, 326. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
THE BIBLE IN CHINA, 


Ata conference held lately at Shanghai 
in China, the question of Bible transla- 
tium was earnestly discussed and resulted 
ip a harmonious agreement among the 
respective committees. From the ‘ Bible 
Society Record,’’ we take the following 
interesting facts :— 

The classical language of China is 
called the Wend. It is a language for 
the eye but not for the ear. If read 
aloud, its characters are pronounced ac- 
cording to the dialect of the reader. All 
the great classics of China :—Confucian, 
Tavist, Buddhist, were written in this 
language and all Chinese scholars under- 
stand it. For thousands of years it .has 
had a firm hold of the nation, and though 
never spoken, it cannot be called a dead 
tongue. ; 

Piacards, advertisements, proclamations, 
deeds, correspondence and newspapers 
are issued in its peculiar characters. It 
is the text written on the blackboard and 
pointed to by the preacher whose sermon 
is in Mandarin or some local dialect. 

It is said that the Scriptures were first 
translated into Chines: in the seventh 
century. In the thirteenth, the New 
Testament and Psalms were issued by a 
Franciscan Monk, in the Tartar language. 
Morrison was the first Protestant mission- 
ary who went to China. He mastered 
that difficult tongue, after long and close 
study, and in 1813, the New Testament 
was completed by him, as well as a 
Chinese grammar and dictionary. Dr. 
Milne joined him afterwards and the two 
together translated the whole B.ble into 
Chinese, the work being finished in 1823. 
Twenty years later, five other ports be- 
sides Canton were thrown open, and a 
company of three British missionaries, 
two American and four Chinese scholars 
met at Shanghai in 1847. Two separate 
versions were made by them on account of 
serious differences of opinion. Thus there 
were five separate versions in the Classic 
Chinese, but no single one on which all 
could unite. 

Beside the Wendi there is the Mandarin 
colloquial, used chiefly in Northern, 
Western, and most of Central China. In 

that tongue there are four versions of the 
New Testament and one of the Old. If 
from these a united one could be prepared, 
it would bring the Scripture within the 
immediate range of nearly two hundred 
millions of people. It would be more 
useful than the Wens, as it would be 
more intelligible to the common people, 
being more in accord with their daily 
thought, speech and life. 


As the missionaries progressed with 
their work, finding here and there rem- 
nants of earlier races, they saw the neces- 
sity of providing the Gospel in ten of the 
different dialects, but there still remain 
fifteen others not yet reached. This mul- 
tiplicity of versions induced the British 
and Foreign Bible Society to send a com- 
petent person, to endeavor, if possible, 





to persuade the Conference to unite in 
giving one version to the people of 
China. No sooner was the practical 
basis of such work discussed than the 
question between the old rival versions 
and the proposed new ones created an 
apparently insoluble difficulty, and pre- 
liminary meetings resulted in the for- 
mula, ‘‘ desirable but impossible.’’ When 
the question was at last launched on 
the Conference, it seemed that prac- 
ticable united action on the Scriptures was 
beyond all rational expectaton, but, after 
a short debate, able and representative 
committees were appointed to report on 
the different versions. In these com- 
mittees the personal element fell into the 
background, and in its stead, an admir. 
able spirit of Christian courtesy ruled, 
resulting in a series of resolutions prac- 
tically unanimous. ‘These were discussed 
and approved by the Conference and the 
whole assembly rose and with glad, full 
hearts sang: , 

‘** Praise God, from whom all blessings 
flow.”’ 

There were many moist eyes, as one 
after another of the members, overpowered 
with emotion, covered his face with his 
hands and sank into his seat. This happy 
close of a long and bitter controversy 
was the crowning act of the Conference. 

The reports of the committees define 
clearly the lines on whick new versions 
are to be made in the High Classical, 
Low Classical, and the Mandarin. Five 
British, five American, and two German 
Missionaries will complete the former two, 
while for the transiation into Mandarin, 
ten missionaries will be selected without 
reference to nationality, representing ten 
different societies. 

This is the most important work ever 
undertaken by any missionary body, 
whether we regard the magnitude of the 
labor or the magnificent obj:ct in view. 
The incalculable gain is that there will be 
one Bible for the Chinese people, « third 
of the human race. 

Thus may the light of the Gospel pene- 
trate the remotest corners of that ancient 
empire and verify the prophetic declara- 
tion, *‘ Behold, these shall come from 
far, and lo, these from the north and 
west, and these from the land of Sinim.” 
Is., 49 : 12. 

J. CoLitns. 





WHEN I compare 
What I have lost with what I have gained, 
What I have missed with what attained, 
Little room do I find for pride. 


I am aware 
How many days have been idly spent ; 
How like an arrow the good intent 

Has fallen short or been turned aside. 


But who shall dare 
To measure loss and gain in this wise ? 
Defeat may be victory in disguise ; 

The lowest ebb is the turn of the tide, 


_ 








Jesus said unto him, Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart. 
—Matt. xxii. 37. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


‘*How DID THE INTERNATIONAL uni 
form lesson system originate?” I think 
I have made it clear that, while no one 
person either did or could have done it, 
if a few names were to be mentioned ip 
connection with this as having been 
graciously privileged, under God, to have 
some leading part in it, one might begin 
the number with John H. Vincent, D. L. 
Moody, B. F. Jacobs, and Edward Eggle- 
ston. And if it be true to say that the 
modern Sunday-school has had a birth, 
and a new birth, one may, with a good 
deal of truth, say that it had its birth im 
the heart and brain of Robert Raikes, 
but that it had its second birth in the in- 
ventive, foreseeing, resourceful heart and 
brain of John H. Vincent, and the broad 
vision and impetuous heart and will in- 
domitable of B. F. Jacobs.—Simeon Gil- 
bert, D.D , in S. S. Times. 

THE JEWISH POPULATION of the globe, 
as compiled from the tables of Prof. Dr.. 
V. Jurascheck, the noted statistician, 
drawn wherever possible from official data... 
together with the figures given by the 
Annuaire des Archives Israelites and 
corrected by Dr. G. Dalman, probably 
the best authority on this subject, is as 
follows : 





EUROPE. 
WMS ko cscdedas cessor 5,000 
MENS cawsawecsecdsanans 24,000 
Denmark..... patnbadcwade ae 4,000 
CMNNGW ead Seakscdindes 579,000 
PUM iaieiidicedevevader 80,000 
CG ies ksdcta ees cadss 6,000 
CN NNN a cds ewdatncinee ,000 
NOMEN ca easxinceieccusceues 45,800 
DOMNURNO ais siaeeins cdiwes.< 850 
pS ST eer. go, 100 
FE bac cecnaaenacundaws 1,005,000 
SND Fo dccassscaceciceees 641,000 
DNS Saat henwdddadecuee 6,000 
DONA ii icee cei dsccestee. 300 
Rumania,.... weeaewediee tees 400,000 
is anciennndscaueunenes 3,236,000 
SNS ita Kevanadigneen 800 
Switzerland......... ‘etudnad 800 
no nGbbe a cuanawueadss 4.400 
SEN nde de hdd eecucauews 6.900 
Turkey in Europe ...... .... 94,600 
Total for Europe........ 6,301,550 
AsIA,. 
Afghanistan..... icontenwnddes 14,030 
te CNN a oars hdc acd teen 26,000 
PON a6 4 chccaweneddesceee on 19,000 
Pe cdc cnactedcasees 49,000 
TUOROS 1 ASR cce a ccenqees 195 000 
Total for Asia..ccecccess 294 000. 
AFRICA, 
PR ds akin shave sinasinxdae 200,000 
PRVUE: cccetccccdesenenevenes 8,000 
pr eee er ye © escee 48, 50@ 
WNOGOR. a ke aedd~ cack esee2 200,000 
IMO Gediwae b< densvexsdaes 6,000 
TOM neiva in eaindekvas dunes 45,000 
Fatal fot ARICA. ccceceie 507,500. 
AMERICA, 
British North America........ 2,500 
Dutch Possessions ..... eccccee, 2,700 
Central and South America... 50,000 
Ueee SOG a ks ccccewnsiet 230,000 | 
Total for America.... ... 285,200 
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Australia has 13,500, and New Zealand 
2,500. This makes a grand total of 7,- 
404,250 Jews on the whole globe. 


MoHAMMEDANISM.—The article by Mrs. 
Reichardt in Zhe Nineteenth Century 
should open the eyes of those who are dis- 
posed to be apologists of Islam, and to 
talk glibly of the laudable character of 
that false religion. She quotes very sad 
instances of what the Mohammedan hus- 
band does with the sanction of his re- 
ligion, and cites some horrible cases of 
cruelty on the part of married men, 
whom the Koran shelters from disgrace 
or punishment. This book does, it is 
true, in theory enjoin kind treatment of 
the wife, but in practice it gives full 
licence to the husband to treat her as he 
likes—not merely as a chattel, as a slave, 
or a plaything, but as something infini- 
tely worse. Desertion, cruelty, and star- 
vation are not merely the possible but the 
actual lot of too many Mohammedan 
wives. Marriages of English women with 
men of this faith are not unknown, but in 
these there can be no sanctity, no purity, 
no nobility. Let those who are disposed 
to think lightly of such unions ponder 
these words of Mrs. Reichardt. ‘‘Itisa 
cruel irony to talk of conjugal love, of 
marriage felicity among Moslems, whose 
religion casts the poisoned shade of the 
upas tree on the holiest of all ties.”— 
The Christian. 


THE MOosSLems are being represented 
now in the very centers of Christianity. 
In St. Petersburg a Moslem mosque has 
recently been erected, and the Moslem 
Pope of Russia, the Mufti of Orenburg, 
recently visited the capital in the interest 
of the work, being received by the au- 
thorities with great distinction and receiv- 
ing permission from the Czar to collect 
funds for this purpose. At last accounts 
he had secured 20,000 rubles. As the 
Mufti, whose name is Achan Bajasedow, 
is an energetic man, he will soon have a 
religious home for the Tartars, Kalmucks, 
Bashkeles, and other Mohammedans in St. 
Petersburg. In Berlin, too, a Moslem 
religious leader has made his appearance. 
This is an Jmam or Moslem priest, sent 
by the Sultan, for the Turkish Embassy 
in Berlin. In Liverpool an old fashioned 
house now bears the inscription: ‘* There 
is but one God and Mohammed is his 
prophet.’’ The building has been con- 
verted into a Mohammedan Institute, con- 
sisting of a library, reading-room, museum 
and hall. Behind it is a building large 
enough for two hundred worshipers. In- 
stead of seats, there are prayer mats. This 
Mohammedan Mission Institute has been 
established by a former Methodist, an at- 
torney-at-law, named Quillian. The latter 
studied the Koran in Morocco and be- 
came a convert to Mohammedanism. He 
now intends to convert his fellow-coun- 
trymen tothe same religion.—Jndepen- 
dent. 


AT A MISSIONARY MEETING—the first 
held in New Guinea—a few months ago 
one of the speakers picked up a spear, 
and said: ‘ This used to be our constant 
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companion. We dared not go to our 
gardens without it; we took it in our 
canoes ; we carried it on our journeys; 
we slept with it by our side, and we took 
our meals with it close at hand; but,’’ he 
said, ‘‘we can now sleep safely because 
of this,’? holding up the book of the 
Gospels.” ‘‘ This book has brought to us 
peace and protection, and we no longer 
require the spear.” Ihave myself seen 
six murderers and cannibals live peaceful 
lives. Ihave seen shameless thieves and 
robbers become honest ; I have seen the 
lascivious and filthy live good and pure 
lives; I have seen the quarrelsome and 
selfish become kind and generous; but I 
have never heard of such changes as those 
arising from any human agency or from 
any agency other than that of the Word 
whose entrance bringeth life, and whose 
acceptance is the power of God unto salva- 
tion.— W. G. Lawes. 








SOCIETY INTELLIGENCE. 


CONFERENCE OF MINISTERS AND 
Workers of Indiana and Western Yearly 
Meetings to be held at Earlham College, 
Richmond, Ind., 8th Mo. 4, to 8th Mo. 
10, inclusive, under the Supervision of 
the Committee on the Ministry. Allen 
Jay, Coairman. 

The programme is, substantially, as fol- 
lows: 

Third Day, 8th Mo. 4. 7.30 P. M. 
Devotional exercises; Opening Remarks 
by the Chairman; Address of welcome 
by Charles A. Francisco; Response, 
Anna Mills; Season of prayer for a bless- 
ing on the Conference ; Social. 


Fourth Day, 830 A. M.  Devo- 
tional exercises. Conversion and what it 
embraces, Daniel Hill. Discussion. How 
to hold our young converts, Elwood Scott. 
Recess. 

10 45 A. M. Discussion. Bible Read- 
ing, Alfred E. Hathaway. Recess. 

2.00 P. M. How to study the Bible, 
P. W. Raidabaugh. Discussion. The 
proper use of the Bible in our meetings 
for worship, B. C. Hobbs. Discussion. 
Recess. 

7.30 P. M. Geography of the Bible, 
Alfred Brown. Remarks. 

Fifth Day, 8.00 A. M. Meeting for 
worship. 9.00 A. M. Call and preparation 
for the Ministry, Jonathan B. Wright. 
Discussion. Mannerism in preaching, 
Andrew F. Mitchel. Discussion. Question 
box. Recess. ; 

200 P. M. The proper exercise of 
spiritual gifts in our meetings for worship, 
Prof. Joseph Moore. Discussion. Duty 
of ministers towards Bible School and 
Christian Endeavor work, Emma Spencer. 
Discussion. Christian Giving, Eliza C. 
Armstrong. Discussion. Recess. 

730 P. M. Address on Homiletics, 
Dr. Dougan Clark. Discussion. 


Sixth Day, 830 A. M. Devotional 


exercises. 900 A. M., Revival Work, 


S. Adelbert Wood. Discussion. Thoughts 


on Public Prayer, Esther Cook. Discus- 











[Seventh mo, 








sion. Pastoral Work, Alfred E. Hatha. 
way. Discussion. Recess. 

200 P. M. Proper use of singing in 
our religious meetings, Charles A. Fran- 
cisco. Discussion. How to conduct a 
prayer meeting, Mary E. Miars. Bible 
Reading, Lewis I. Hadley. Discussion. 
Recess. 

7.30 P.M. Organization in Christian 
work, David Hadley. 8 30P. M. Dis. 
cussion, 

Seventh Day, 8.30 A. M. Devotional 
exercises. 9.00 A. M. Talk on the Holy 
Ghost Dispensation, Dr. Dougan Clark. 
Discussion. Topical study of the Bible, 
Pres. J. J. Mills. Discussion. 2.00 P. M. 
Duty of the Church to the Ministry, M. 
M. Binford. Discussion. Question Box. 
The preparation that is necessary on the 
part of those who are called to the 
Mihistry, Prof. D. W. Dennis. Recess. 

7.30 P. M. How to use the Bible in 
religious work, S. Edgar Nicholson. Dis- 
cussion. 

First Day,8 00 A. M. Prayer meet- 
ing. 900 A. M. Conference resolved 
into a Bible Class, the lesson taught by 
P. W. Raidabaugh. 70.30 A. M. Reli- 
gious services in Lindley Hall. 300 P. 
M. Address on Foreign Missions, Maha- 
lah Jay. 7.30 P. M. Meeting for wor- 
ship. 8.725 P M. Praise meeting. 

Second Day, 8.30 A. M. Devotional 
exrcises. 9.00 A. M. Accuracy neces- 
sary in presenting the doctrine of holi- 
ness, William F. Manley. Discussion. 
Loyalty to the Church and our Educa- 
tional Institutions, Levi Mills. Discus- 
sion. Question Box. Recess. 

2.00 P. M. The Mission of the Society 
of Friends. What has it accomplished, 
and what is its present duty? William L. 
Pyle. Discussion. One hour devoted to 
miscellaneous business. Recess. 7.30 
P. M. Summing up address on the work 
of the Conference. 8.370 P. M. Praise 
meeting. 900 P. M. Final Adjourn- 
ment. 

Any one assigned a duty who cannot 
fulfill the appointment, please write Allen 
Jay. at once. ; ' 

Entertainment will be free to all min- 
isters and workers not otherwise provided 
for. 

Those expecting to attend will please 
forward their names at Once, to Allen 
Jay, Richmond, Indiana, that rooms may 
be assigned them and arrangements made 
for boarding at Earlham Hall. 

Those coming are requested to bring 
towels and napkins for their own use. 

ALLEN Jay, Chairman. 




























































































BASHFULNESS is not so much the effect 
of an ill education, as the proper gift and 
provision of wise nature. Every stage of 
life has its own set of manners, that is 
suited to it, and best becomes it. Each 
is beautiful in its season ; and you might 
as well quarrel with the child’s rattle, and 
advance him directly to thé boy’s top and 
span-farthing, as expect from diffident 
youth the manly confidence of riper age. 
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SECOND MOHONK CONFERENCE 
ON THE NEGRO QUESTION. 





Concluded from page 797. 

The topic selected for the third morning 
session of the Conference was “ The Eco- 
nomic Difficulties of the Negro.” President 
Woodworth of Tougaloo University, Mississip- 
pi, was the first speaker, In Mississippi, Ar- 
kansas and West Virginia, he said, the negro 
population is increasing faster than the white, 
chiefly by immigration. Mississippi bas, ac- 
cording to the census, 747,720 negroes to 
539,703 whites ; increase of the former in ten 
years 14.98 per cent.; of the whites, 12.54 
per cent. Yet the economic situation is prob- 
ably most favorable in Mississippi, because of 
the comparative homogeneity ot the popula- 
tion, and their being mostly engaged in agri- 
culture. Work with lumber employs a good 
many; and in the cties there is much diversity 
of occupations. Many negro laborers earn 
from a dollar to a dollar and a half a day, 
Some do well even in the professions, There 
are in Mississippi nine lawyers ; one of them at 
least has white as well as black clients. A 
legal associate once said to him, “ We have 
forgotten that you are black.” Six colored 
physicians practice in the same State, doing 
well; white physicians consult with them 
readily. Eleven editors, also, there are in 
that State; besides many preachers and 
teachers. Of the educated preachers not a 
few have farms or work for their support ; 
salaries for them range from $75 to $1000 a 
year. A good deal is done in Mississippi for 
<ommon schools; teachers receiving from 
$20 to $40 per month for four months in the 
year. 

Questions sent into twenty counties of Mis- 
sissippi in regard to the condition and pros- 
pects of the colored people received varying 
answers. It appears that in some, especially 
two counties, difficulties and obstacles sur- 
round the negroes and impede their progress ; 
as indicated under the expressions, “ citizens 
only in name ;” “ mobbing ;” ‘* weakness of 


the U. S. government ;” “ no chance;” “ too 
little education ;" “ dabbling in politics ;” 
** failure to save ;” “ mean and meddlesome 


white men ;” &c. Yet in other places they 
own farms of a hundred acres; a few even 
four hundred acres. Unimproved land in 
some places is worth from $3 to $10 per 
acre; improved land $10 to $30. But when 
land is rented to negroes, half the crop often 
goes‘for the rent; if they have to borrow 
money to pay rent, interest is from ten to fifty 
per cent. per annum, 7 

From seventeen counties at least, rapid 
progress is reported; the answers as to pros- 
pects being “good,” ‘ tolerable,” “ fair,” 
“improving,” “ bright,” “ encouraging,” &c, 
They need productive training, both boys 
and girls; the girls need to be taught how to 
make and keep homes; and all must be 
brought up to habits of saving. Building and 
loan associations will be helpful to them; 
and so especially will be postal savings 
banks, 

Professor J. B. Clark, of Smith College, 
spoke from the standpoint of a student of 
political economy as ascience. He believes 
in encouraging /and hunger among the col- 
ored people. They are particularly well 
adapted to exist and even thrive under hard 
conditions, When the negro gets possession 
of a little farm, much has been done for him; 
and a voting land-holding negro will be a 
terror to nobody. 

H. B. Frissell, Vice-Principal of Hampton 
Institute, gave a brief and clear account of 
the method of training pursued at Hampton. 
Plain fare, steady work and study are there 
successful ; at first ten hours of hard work 
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and two of study, afterwards four days of 
study and two of work. Girls are taught 
sewing, house work and care of the sick; 
being trained as nurses in the cabins of the 
poor around them. 

Hampton graduates are much in demand; 
the majority of them are teachers, Of the 
two hundred and fifty (of seven hundred and 
twenty-three) of them who are married, the 
aggregate of property is $167,000; in acres 
of land, 4170. These graduates have no 
grievances; from their standpoint the oyt- 
look is hopeful altogether. 

Dr. Roy spoke of temperance as a very 
important economic condition, In all the 
mission schools in the South temperance is 
taught. At Atlanta University the students 
are so trained that they go out and teach 
temperance through the country around them; 
antagonizing the false “liberty” cry of 
liquor men. In one county, tour-fifths of 
whose population are black, there are two 
schools and a church; for fifteen years there 
has been there not one place open for 
the sale of liquor. At Athens, in Alabama, 
under the influence of a lady, Miss M. F. 
Wells, teaching there for twenty-six years, 
temperance mayors have been several times 
elected. At Clinton, Mississippi, in the black 
belt, when an anti-prohibition agitator came 
into the neighborhood, Miss Dickie, a teach- 
er, went to the polls, leading a hundred 
voters for prohibition, and carried the town 
and county. After that the temperance men 
became her best friends, even socially. 


Dr. Mitchell, President of Leland Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, mentioned that in 
leading towns of Louisiana the colored peo- 
ple have themselves established seven high 
schools. This shows economic progress. 
The demand for teachers is far too large to 
be filled ; and some of the blackest are the 
ablest; color does not reach the brain. 
Moreover, nine-tenths of the colored people 
are of mixed blood. 

A. L. Philips, on behalt of his wife, re- 
ferred to the common inefficiency of the 
negro servants in the South; cooks, &c. 
They have some good qualities, but have no 
notion of a binding contract, or of the di- 
vinity of work, or of cleanliness, Here much 
instruction is needed. r 

Howard M. Jenkins spoke of the great ne- 
cessity of temperance reform in the South; 
and also of national aid for education, The 
latter subject has not yet been fully dealt 
with by this Conference. The Southern 
States cannot soon be adequate .to the full 
support of their common schools, 

Edward L, Pierce, of Boston, on behalf of 
John Jay, who last year advocated national 
aid tor education with much earnestness, 
urged the importance of this,"and hoped that 
the Conference will now pronounce defi- 
nitely upon it. 

Dr. H. Hartshorne emphasized this plea. 
The idea of national aid for educational 
purposes encouraging State “ mendicancy ” 
is contradicted by the whole experience of 
our public school system. Education and 
mendicancy are antipodes. 

E, L. Pierce recalled the proposed expen- 
diture by Congress of $200,000,000 for an in- 
crease of our navy, when we have not an 
enemy in the world; yet objection is made 
to a moderate appropriation to meet illite- 
racy, which is an obvious hindrance to our 
national progress, 

President Hayes and others remarked, 
that the defeat of the Blair bill in the Senate 
last year was due to other causes besides op- 
position to the principle of National aid for 
State education. President M. E, Gates, of 
Amherst College, explained that the Morrill 
Land Act has increased the appropriation 
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before made by Congress for the establish- 
ment of a State College in every State, to 
$15,000 a year, with the addition of $1000 
every year until the amount of $25,000 is 
reached, for the purpose especially of in- 
struction in agriculture and the mechanic 


arts, This act provides for the negroes a 
full share in its advantages. 

Vice-Principal Frissell, of Hampton, said 
that Gen. S. C. Armstrong’s expressed opposi- 
tion was to the Blair bill, not to the principle 
of National aid for State education. This 
principle evidently had the approval of the 
majority of the members of this year’s Con- 
ference. 

The concluding evening session was given 
to the adoption of a “ platform” of resolu- 
tions, a review by the Secretary of the dis- 
cussions of the Conference, discourses of a 
general character by Dr. Herrick Johnson 
and others, and parting words of thankfulness 
for the generous hospitality of our host and 
hostess, Albert K. Smiley and his wife. The 
platform has been already presented to the 
readers of Friends’ Review. 








For Friends’ Review. 


IN SUMMER NIGHTS. 





How sweet the glamour of the by-gone 
years ! 
That little chamber, with its window small, 
The waxing moon floods with its mellow 
light ; 
The warm, soft breezes blowing lightly in 
Thro’ that one window, open its half length, 
Sway gently to and fro the curtain white. 
Delightful odors steal in on the air ! 
The aromatic smell of cherry blooms 
Flowing from trees upon the side-hill near, 
Full all the day with buzzing, feasting bees. 
And later on the apple blossoms shed 
Their stronger sweetness through the humid 
night, 
And curved, rose-tinted petals, it may chance, 
Float sailing in upon the spicy air, 
And fall where silvery moonlight gilds the 
floor. 
Moonlight, warm breeze, sweet scents. 
What more delights ? 
Well, hark! a ringing chorus in the swamp ; 
What happiness abides on those dark shores! 
Dear little peeping frogs, your deep delight 
Goes far to make me happy, for my heart 
Has sympathy with joys our good earth 
gives, 
Now let our ears search out the other sounds 
That are less sharp. 
At frequent intervals 
A tree-toad’s “ cher-r-t” forebodes a rain, ’tis 
said ; 
And in the pond the frogs tune various notes 
From treble to deep bass; while all the 
grass 
Is whirring with small insects in the dew. 
The rasping katydids come by-and-by, 
Haranguing one another from tree-tops. 
And some night we shall catch, with startled 
awe, ° 
A roll of thunder from horizon clouds 
Which darkly rise betimes, and lightnings 
sharp 
Dart out; then shall our souls be lifted up 
To Him who holds all terrors in His hand. 
ADELINE L, F. DANIELS, 
Millville, Mass. 





oo 


YET, in this maddening maze of things, 
And tossed by storm and flood, 
To one fixed stake my spirit clings, 
I know that God is good! 
WHITTIER. 
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The Friends Review. 


PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH Mo. 16, 1891. 


DENSE IGNORANCE in regard to the es- 
sence of spiritual truth sometimes appears 
in the expressions of persons who claim 
to speak with much confidence, if not with 
authority. Perhaps blindness is a more 
appropriate term. This we find exemplified 
in a letter to the Churchman,* in which 
occurs the following language : 


**T have just been reading Dr. J. 
Rowson Lumby’s notes on Acts ii, and he 
seems to assume that the Pentecostal out- 
pouring of the Holy Ghost was upon the 
entire infant church of 120 members, and 
not simply upon the apostles. I would 
like to ask you, or any of your jearned 
readers, what authority there is for such 
an assumption. Is not Dr. Lumby, and 
those who go with him in this view of the 
matter, misled by the mention of the 120 in 
the previous chapter? Reading the sec- 
ond chapter alone no one would imagine 
for a moment that any but the twelve 
apostles were present on this occasion. 
All that the text says about who were pres- 
ent is contained in the first verse, ‘ And 
- + . . they were all with one accord in 
one place.’ Who all? Why, manifestly, 
those mentioned in the preceding verse ; 
viz. :—the last (26th) verse of chapter i.t 
—the eleven apostles and Matthias, who 
from this time was numbered with them. 
. . . Again when the promise of the Com- 
forter was made only to the apostles, and 
they who were instructed to wait in Jeru- 
salem ‘for the promise of the Father 
which, saith He, ye have heard of me,’ is 
it not natural and consistent to suppose 
that the first outpouring of the Holy Ghost 
was only upon the apostles, especially as 
nothing seems to be said to the contrary ? 

‘* At such a time as this when some are 
discrediting the idea that the apostles 
(bishops) are the divine channels of God’s 
* gift of the Holy Ghost,’ is it not well to 
make our position at least as strong as 
the Bible makes it ?”’ 

Only upon the apostles! In regard to 
those of the ‘‘ infant church” included 
under the words ‘‘ they were all together 
in one place,’’ it may well be understood 
that they were those to whom Peter spoke 
as mentioned in chapteri. 15-22: ‘‘ Peter 
stood up in the midst of the brethren and 
said (and there was a multitude of per- 
sons gathered together, about a hurdred 
and twenty),’’ &c. But the most aston- 
ishing thing in the above quoted remarks 
is their ignoring Peter’s own words, when 
standing up on the day of Pentecost with 
the eleven, in the presence of ‘‘ Jews, de- 
vout men, from every nation under hea- 





*June 6, 1891, p. 


tWe correct here an obvious typographical error, mak- 
ing it chap, xxvi. 


church, 





ven’’ (Actsii. 5, 14, &c.)¢ * This is that 
which hath been spoken by the prophet 
Joel: And it shall be in the last days, 
saith God, I will pour forth of my Spirit 
upon all fiesh: And your sons and 
your .daughters shall prophesy, And 
your young men shall see visions, and 
your old men shall dream dreams: 
Yea, and on my servants and on my 
handmaidens in those days will I pour forth 
of my Spirit ; and they shall prophesy.” 
It seems difficult to imagine that the writer 
in the Churchman could deliberately read 
this passage and then conclude that the 
words of the prophet Joel ‘upon all 
flesh,’’ young and old,sons aad daugh- 
ters, servants and handmaids, meant 
‘© only the apostles.’ Nor can such a 
meaning be for a moment attached to 
Peter’s later words on the same day (Acts 
ii. 38, 39): ‘‘ and ye shall receive the gift 
of the Holy Ghost. For to you is the 
promise, and to your children, and to a// 
that are afar off, even as many as the 
Lord our God shail call unto him.’ We 
italicize these last words, as they clearly 
show the promise of the gift of the Holy 
Spirit to al who accept Christ, in these 
‘*Jast days’? of His dispensation. 

Surely those who wish to make strong 
their position that the bishops of a ‘‘ his- 
toric episcopate’’ are the exclusive chan- 
nels of the bestowal of the gift of the Holy 
Ghost, could hardly less cunningly devise 
an expedient for such an end, than to 
point readers of the Bible to the outpour- 
ing of the day of Pentecost, when three 
thousand souls were added to the infant 
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CanaDA YEARLY MEETING, as we are 
informed in our Correspondence by a 
visiting minister, has had this year an in- 
teresting and encouraging session. The 
needs of Pickering College may be com- 
mended to the attention of Friends gen- 
erally. Our report of Canada Yearly 
Meeting will appear next week. 





THE CONFERENCE of ministers and 
workers of Indiana and Western Yearly 
Meetings, to be held at Earlham College 
from Eighth mo. 4 to Eighth mo. 10, may 
be expected to be an interesting and 
profitable occasion. The chairmanship of 
a minister of so good and extended an ex- 
perience as Ailen Jay, isan important part 
of its program; particulars concerning 
which are given in our Society Intelli- 
gence. 

From a private letter we understand 





that ministers and workers from other 


Yearly Meetings will be welcome at this 
Conference. 





LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 


Continued from page 79.) 

Fourth-day evening ,Fifth mo. 23, was oc- 
cupied with the Triennial Reports from the 
Quarterly Meetings, In the course of their 
consideration, Joseph S. Gilpin said that he 
believed that to the large amount of Chris- 
tian work done by Friends im connection 
with members of other religious bodies was. 
greatly due the extent to which our distin- 
guishing principles had permeated those 
communities, The belief in the immediate 
guidance of the Holy Spirit was beirg ac- 
cepted by various sections of the Christian 
Church to a very much larger extent than 
was the case twenty or thirty or forty years: 
ago. Opportunities for the exercise of influ- 
ence of this kind were abundant. 

Fifth day morning, besides the reading of 
a memoir of William Coor Parker, the Tri- 
ennial Reports were concluded with. 

Warwickshire North Monthly Meeting 
numbered 718 out of the 952 members of its 
Quarter, and of these Birmingham claimed 
630. Much interesting detail was given as 
to the work in this city, and the thousands of 
men, women and children connected with the: 
many mission and adult school agencies. 
Though recent events had produced amongst 
the members much political difference where: 
there had hitherto been unity, yet that had 
not introduced any spirit of disunion into the 
work of the Society. With wide divergence 
of views upon other matters there also ex- 
isted a large spirit of charity and brotherly: 
love. 

James Clark had never heard a report 
containing more interesting matter. He be- 
lieved that the work which was going on in 
this Quarterly Meeting and elsewhere, would 
be the means of building up the Society, and 
restoring to it the usefulness which it seemed 
at one time to have lost. 

J. B. Hodgkin believed that many lessons 
had been learned throughout the country 
from what was being done in this Quarterly 
Meeting. In his own district, without any 
slavish copying of their methods, consider- 
able benefit had been received in this way. 

George Grubb desired the sympathy of the 
Yearly Meeting for the small meetings, which 
needed it so much, and questioned whether 
the preference for living in large rather than 
small meetings was always a wise one for 
the welfare of the church. 

Charles Thompson spoke of the report as 
one of great practical value. 

Henry Morland contrasted the state of 


-things at present with that whichexisted some 


years back, when Friends looked with so 
much fear upon sending their sons to situa- 
tions in, and thus exposing them to the temp~ 
tations of, the large cities. Now it was really 
a privilege to send them into these centres of 
usefulness, where they would be encouraged 
to do what they could for the Lord’s sake. 

The Summary of the Reports from the 
Quarterly Meetings on Ministry and Over- 
sight was read; and the consideration of the 
state of the Society was entered into. We 
have space only for a few extracts from the 
remarks made upon that subject. 

William White believed that during the 
past twenty or thirty years the Society had. 
been growing toa sense of its responsibilities, 
its high calling, and its great privileges 
amongst the other Christian Churches, But 
while this was the case, they must be con- 
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scious, those who had attended there for 
many years, of a very considerable change 
in their circumstances and surroundings. We 
enjoyed, from various causes, much greater 
freedom of action and thought in the Society 
than there was formerly ; and all this brought 
greater responsibility. The thought of the 
very considerable number of persons brought 
into the Society of late years had been much 
on his mind, The door had been opened 
much wider than formerly, and many had 
entered in with widely differing degrees of 
experience, From large opportunities of ob- 
servation in different parts of the country, his 
own impression was that those who were the 
greatest strength to the Society werethose who 
had come directly,so to speak, out of the world; 
who had been influenced in their spiritual life 
by members of the Society, mainly through 
First-day schools in the first place, andin the 
second through our Mission meetings. Of 
the worthy people who had made our So- 
ciety their choice, after having been mem- 
bers of some other religious body, some, no 
Coubt, had been a great help and strength; 
but, on the whole, there was a danger, he 
thought, lest they should show undue ac- 
tivity in our meetings for worship without 
having unlearned some of the habits and 
practices of the Christian people with whom 


they formerly associated. There was great 


danger, he believed, in places, of the charac- 
ter of our regular meetings for worship being 
altered, and he might say spoiled, through 
the introduction of such persons, It was a 
very great loss to our meetings when their 
solemn basis of silence was overlooked. It 
was very necessary in meetings where the 
number of those who had been educated 
amongst us was few, and where many had 
been received, some of whom had not been 
sufficiently taught before they entered the 
Society the responsibility which they thus 
took upon themselves, that that responsibility 
should be explained and enforced. 


William Pollard said that we were recog- 
izing not only the right but the duty of 
private judgment, and some of us had come 
to different conclusions upon certain matters 
from what other Friends might have done, 
But if we examined closely, we should find 
that it was much more a diversity in defim- 
tions than in the recognition of great truths, 
There was even in this diversity a large and 
a growing amount of unity, and this was due, 
he believed,to the fact that our Christian 
charity was becoming wide enough to enwrap 
it all. We heard ‘‘ modern thought”’ spoken 
of ; sometimes almost denounced and dep- 
recated. There was much in modern thought 
that might well make people anxious, daring 
and irreverent thought touching divine and 
unshakable truths; but there was also mucié 
in modern thought that we might be thank- 
ful for. We must remember that all fresh 
thought had been modern in its time. The 
thought of our early Friends was modern 
thought in its time. It had been well 
said that ‘The things that can be shaken 
had better be shaken, in order that that 
which cannot be shaken may come more 
clearly to the front.” That was the process 
which was going on so largely in the present 
day. Faith and patience and a large charity 
were needed, but after all the Lord reigned, 
and there was no danger to His truth. 

Marriage Wallis thought that the main fea- 
ture ot the reports to which Friends had list- 
ened was the spirit of happiness and en- 
couragement which pervaded them. He 
fully sympathized with them ; but there was 
one question which had pressed upon him 
rather heavily of late, a difficulty connected 
with gathering in amongst us of new mem- 
bers, especially from other denominations, 





Many of these left their own congregations 
because they found too much of man in the 
worship, and in our meetings discovered just 
what they wanted. But alongside of this, 
perhaps especially in some of our larger 
meetings, where there were several recorded 
ministers exercising tneir gifts, these individ. 
uals, after reception into membership, or 
perhaps before, felt a joyful liberty in exer- 
cising their gifts in exhortation or prayer. 
The consequence of this was. that not unfre- 
quently very little time was left for that most 
precious practice of our Society, outward si- 
lence before God, whereby great anxiety, and 
he might almost add trouble,came upon mem- 
bers of these larger meetings We had an 
arrangement for dealing with such dffiicul 
ties in our church, by the appointment of 
Elders, and here was a deeply-felt want. 


Dr. Thomas could well remember the 


discussions which took place upon the reports 
when he was in England ten years ago, and 
could contrast it with that which took place 
now; and he so rejoiced that these fields of 


usefulness were open to young Friends, that 


the church had taken under its fostering care 
this great evangelistic work. Anything that 


tended to set a man up before a congrega- 


tion asthe leader of the congregation was 
certainly against our ideas of what true wor- 


ship is. He could not understand how we 


could recognize any meetings except those 


held on the basis of silence. Silence, indeed, 
he regarded as nothing in itself, but as a 
means used and blessed by our Heavenly 
Father for the furtherance of His kingdom 
He knew of no other basis for worship in 
Holy Scripture. If we regarded our meet- 
ings for worship as means to an end, and that 
end the will of the Lord, we should not be 
too anxious to occupy time our-elves or to 
restrict its occupation by others. 


Richard Littleboy said that he did not 
know how often it might be permitted him to 
meet in that gathering again, and he could 
hardly make up his mind that it was right for 
him to sit quietly without alluding in a very 
few words to what had fallen from his friend 
William Pollard in reference to what he 
called freedom of thought and modern 
thought. He did not wish to constrain any of 
his dear friends ; but when those amongst us 
had arrived at views so different from those 
upheld by our beloved Society for so many 
years, and by the Christian church in gen- 
eral, then it behoved them not to form a sort 
ot propaganda for the extension of those 
views, but rather to hold their peace and see 
if they had not been mistaken. He could 
not think that the testimony of a hundred 
years could be so easily put by. He knew 
the earnestness which so marty felt for the 
Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man, In a certain sense he cordially accept- 
ed those ‘views ; but he must hold that there 
could be no real fellowship unless we were 
adopted into Christ Jesus, and could glorify 
Him for the wonderful work that He had 
done for us. That seemed to him the root of 
the matter. We saw all around us a tendency 
to sink the religion of Jesus Christ and ignore 
His glorious work. Let us not seek to take 
part in such, but rather to preach Christ and 
Him crucified, the divine sacrifice for our 
sins, wtihout which we have no hope. 

William Edward Turner referred to the 
letter of Isaac Brown, in which had been ex- 
pressed the earnest desire that we should 
know the foundation upon which the whole 
superstructure of our Christian life was built 
to be Jesus Christ and Him crucified. In view 
of the facts set forth in the reports, he was 
compelled to believe that this people was 
still building upon Jesus and Him crucified. 
He was glad to believe that throughout the 





century there had never been a truer and’ 
more intelligent and worthy faith in our Lord 
Jesus Christ throughout the length and 
breadth of the Society than to-day. Again 
and again that day had been heard from be- 
loved Friends whom they honored and es- 
teemed sentiments of great doubt and fear 
as to what might ensue from what was pass- 
ing over the Society in the development of 
that which was called modern thought. He 
was not very fond of the term; he did not: 
think it accurately described what was being 
realized in the Society. He believed that the 
thought that was being developed in the So- 
ciety was ancient thought; thought that 
grasped more and more the reality that God, 
by the working of the Holy Spirit, is the au- 
thor of all consciousness of good and all de- 
sire after good, and of all effort to promote 
good in ourselves and in those over whom we: 
may have any influence. Thisspirit had, he 
believed, shown to large numbers in every 
age that it was in the person and work of our 
Lord Jesus Christ that we were able to look 


upon our Father’s face and understand our 
Father's will as we never could have done 


otherwise. Our Heavenly Father has pro- 
claimed, because He loves us, His free grace 


and mercy to every man in his need, in the 
person of that Christ who lived and suffered 
and taught and died. And in Christ we have 
the blessed seal for ever, in the perfect life of 
love, of the free grace and mercy of God to 
the utmost need of every soul, And when 
the soul, feeling that need, comes to God 
with the confession of it, then God has re- 
conciled that soul to Himself in Jesus Christ 
in the blood of the New Testament, with the 
offering up of the life of His Son as the seal 
and pledge of the Father’s free grace and 
forgiveness towards the repentant sinner, He 
was not ashamed to stand forth as one of 
those who had time and again been reflected 
upon severely by those whom they loved and 
esteemed most highly in this section of the 
Christian church. And yet he believed that 
they had been much misunderstood; that 
sometimes they had been even more than 
misunderstood, and yet still he would reve- 


' rently take his stand alongside those who said 


that Jesus Christ and Him crucified was the 
foundation of their Christian life and faith 
and hope, and that the constraining power of 
the love of God in Christ was the only spring 
of any service that he had ever rendered or 
hoped to render in the days to come. 


Benjamin Trueblood said that the princi- 
ple of Quakerism was indeed freedom of 
thought, but freedom of thought under the 
guidance of the Spirit of God, and in direct 
connection with Him without whose life and 
death upon the cross Quakerism itself would 
have had no existence. As Christians we had 
no right to think except for the Lord Jesus 
Christ and His glory. We should not be 
Christians had not the Lord Jesus Christ died 
for us, had He not revealed to us the possi- 
bility that the Father would pardon, having 
chosen His own way for the pardoning. In 
this very glory of our Quakerism, freedom of 
thought, lay the most delicate danger, for in 
it lay the possibility of an extreme individual- 
ism, with its destroying and disintegrating 
possibilities. Those who knew the history of 
Quakerism knew that in no body of Chris- 
tians, in proportion to its numbers, had this. 
same freedom of thought led to more disas- 
trous effects in the desolating separations that 
had come upon us. He held it to be the duty: 
of every Quaker to ask himself what relation 
this freedom of thought was to bear to the 
foundations of Christianity ; what effect it was 
to have upon the proclamation of the Gospel 
to suffering men and women, who need a 
faith which has its foundation in the eternity 
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of God's counsels. He must corfess, in all 
humility, that he had had often to take his 
own thought and bring it back into harmony 
with the mind of Jesus Christ. He believed 
that the danger of which he spoke was much 
more widely spread on both sides of the water 
than theymight suspect. It took different lines 
an different hemispheres, but everywhere there 
was the same delicate and subile danger, lest 
we should take our own thought and cherish 


at, and cease to think of the thought of our 


brother and put ourselves inhis place. Any 
system which had long prevailed, though it 
might have grave errors, always had at its 


foot a substantial truth, without which it never 
could have existed, and which had made it 


strong. 


John T, Dorland would be sorry if the con- 


sideration of the state of the Society should 


degenerate into a discussion on theological 


views, instead of keeping to the lines of prac- 
tical work for the Lord Jesus Christ through 
power received from Him, He thought the 
reports read indicated that earnest aggres- 
sive work was being catried on, not only in 


the meetings whence they came, but probabiy 


in all the Quarterly Meetings. Yet he could 


not but feel what a very small proportion of 
our membership of 16,000 were really under- 


taking this work. Tender encouragement 
should be given to every heart that felt drawn 
to prayer or praise in our meetings for wor- 
ship. He generally found that it was those 
who knew least about these matters who kept 
silent; and if a mav had not an experience 
worth telling, he had probably better keep 
silence. But Paul never lost an opportunity 
of telling how upon the road to Damascus 
the converting grace of God reached him. 


Might we leave our definitions for those of 


Scripture, and be content to observe that 


double yet agreeing testimony of the Spirit of 


God within us and the Scriptures of God with- 
out us. And also to bear in mind continually 
the words of George Fox, “ Preach, boys, 
preach ; it you don’t, Anti-Christ will.” 
William Tallack hoped that those of our 
young people who were sometimes apt to be 
ded astray by Agnosticism would remember 


that “ agnostic” literally meant nothing but . 


“‘ignoramus.” They would find that the 
tendency ct modern investigation as it dealt 
with facts was grandly in confirmation of the 
truths of Holy Scripture. The testimony had 
been given by one who had written much on 
the subject, and whose own leanings were not 
in that direction, that the tendency of investi- 
gations, as apart from theories, was more and 
more to vindicate the Pentateuch as a Mo- 
Saic production. We spoke of modern 
thought; but let it be remembered that we 
had nothing to be terrified at but rather 
everything to be encouraged by the progress 
of modern investigation. But let us beware 
ot science falsely so called. 

Joseph B. Braithwaite said that he had al- 
‘ways felt those occasions to be of peculiarly 
solemn interest. We seemed to be a church 
‘sitting under the headship of our living and 
loving Lord and Saviour, and it wasa very 
precious privilege that we were able so to 
meet under His guidance and direction, It 
was not necessary for him, after all that had 
already been said, and after having borne 
from time to time his own testimony to some 
of those cardinal truths which had been al- 

- luded to, to speak of all that he felt as to the 
blessedness of this religious Society resting 
all its hopes for time and for eternity upon 
the blessed Redeemer who gave Himselt for 
us, and who,as His Apostle John testified, 
~was the propitiation for our sins, and not for 
urs only,.but also for the sins of the whole 
world. His special concern at this time had 
Seen thet, holding as we did this precious 





Saviour, our light might so shine as to reflect 
He himself took rather an 
encouraging view of the state of our member- 
ship. He could not but believe, and he 
hoped he was not mistaken, that there was in 


His brightness. 


the body of this religious Society a growing 
increase of heavenly-mindedness. 


fession. Could it be possible that even in 
such a company as that, the words should be 


applicable, ‘And one of you shall betray 
Me ?” Was it not betraying the most solemn 


trust that could be laid upon us not to act 
out the injunctions of our Lord and Master in 
our business and in all our concerns? So, 


instead of fancying ourselves better than 


others, might we continue to live in a humble, 
loyal, contrite spirit. 
in the work which had been reported as being 
done by the young amongst us, by those to 
whom we might look as the supports of the 
church in future years, 

Richard Brockbank expressed his agree. 
ment with the fear that had been expressed 
lest the standard of the ministry in our meet- 
ings for worship should be lowered. 

Foster Green concurred with Thomas Bar- 
row in his regret at the small attendance at 
many ot our meetings for worship. 
required spiritual as well as material bread 
in the middle of the week and he could 
speak from experience as to the blessedness 
to be derived from attending mid-week meet- 
ings. 

Jonathan B. Hodgkin said that we needed 
that all of us should be more true to our con- 


victions of the real presence and guidance of 


our Lord, It might be that some could hard- 
ly believe in the reality of that guidance, 
when they saw those who upheld it adhering 
so closely to old conventional methods as to 
give the impression that they did not leave 


themselves at liberty to follow the Spirit of 


their God, wherever He might lead them. It 
might be that others felt it difficult to believe 
that their friends were being guided by the 
same Spirit, when they saw them adopting 
new and untried methods. Here, again, let 
us have long patience one with another, 

Edward Pearson feared that some meet- 
ings had suffered loss through not being as 
ready to speak in matters of discipline as 
their forefathers had been. Amongst the 
gifts of the Church were those of the dis- 
cerning of spirits, and of government. It 
had been observed that the former gift was 
largely ceasing amongst us ; at least the con- 
sequences Of its possession were ceasing. 
These gifts were not given to the Church 
that did not seek for them. He did not 
think it would be any loss to us if the meet- 
ings on First-day evening were replaced by 
a time of preparation as the shades of even- 
ing drew on upon Seventh-day, for the First- 
day school teacher, and for him who was to 
speak on the morrow. It was very often a 
lack of physical strength, and not laziness, 
that prevented a second attendance on First- 
day. He would that throughout the length 
and breadth of this land we might ever keep 
in view the thought of that one thing that 
Christ Himself prayed for publicly—that He 
might be glorified. 

Charles Dymond said that alongside the 
fact that Friends in Birmingham taught more 
or less directly fifteen or twenty of their fel- 
low-townsmen every day must be set the 
fact that in the whole of their Quarterly Meet- 
ings only twelve persons had during the last 


If it were 
not so the consciences of those whom he ad- 
dressed could speak. There had been in- 
stances even in our own religious Society of 
a want of straight integrity and honorable 
dealing, of true-hearted conduct between 
man and man, even in the case of some of 
those who might have made a high pro- 


He especially rejoiced 


Friends 





year been received into membership. He only 
singled out this meeting as a type of what 
was going on throughout the length and 
breadth of the Society. Either our principles 
had not permeated our fellow-men as we 
thought, or else there was not a readiness to 
admit them to our Society. In spite of the 
number of our adult and other scholars we 
were only just able as a Society to hold our 
own in numbers. If ours were really the 
principles that working men loved, why did 
they not come amongst us? and if it were 
true that educated persons were tired of sacer- 
dotalism, how was it that larger numbers of 
these did not join us? He thought we had 
been too much afraid of what these others, 
as they came in, might make our Society, 
Our meeting-houses might be used in the 
evenings in such a way as to be a great ad- 
vantage not only to us as a Society, but to the 
dense populations amongst whom we lived, 
He should feel that he was guilty of selfish- 
ness himself if he sat down to enjoy upon 
two occasions on the First-day the privilege 
of worship with his fellow Christians without 
going out to obey the Lord’s command, and 
preach the Gospel to every creature, 


(To be continued.) 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 
THIRD QUARTER. 

Eighth month 2, 189x 
CHRIST AT JACOB’S WELL. 


John iv. 5—26. 


Gotpen Text.—Whosoever will, let him take of the 
water of life freely. Rev. xxii. 17 


About eight months had intervened since 
the Passover Feast, at which the conversa- 
tion with Nicodemus took place. It seems 
to have been spent by Jesus and His dis- 
ciples in various parts of Judea, where 
Jesus and His disciples baptized those who 
came. See John iii. 22-30, and iv. 1-4. 
Jesus now left Judea for Galilee, and on 
His way passed through the province of 
Samaria. 

5. Then cometh he to a city of Samaria. 
Tne Roman province of Samaria, so 
named from its chief city, lay between 
Galilee on the north and Judea on the 
south. Which is called Sychar. (denti- 
fied by Dr. Thomson with the modern 
Aschar (Ain-Sychar, the well of Sychar), 
a small town half a mile north of the sup- 
posed site of Jacob’s well and near the 
ancient Shechem. ear to the parcel of 
ground. The same word exactly occurs in 
the Greek translation of the Old Testa- 
ment in Josh. xxiv. 32 in describing this 
very spot. See also Gen. xxxiii. rg and 
xlviii. 22 and xlix. 22. 

6. Now Jacob's well was there. ‘* The 
well Jacob dug in the land he bought on 
his return from Padam-Aaran. Gen. xxxiii. 
18-20.) It is on a knoll, really a spur of 
Gerizim, 1 8 feet high. Approaching, we 
find an irregular open space or chamber, 
cut some six feet in the ground, and walled 
up on the sides. It was originally nearly 
square—say 17 feet by 15 feethigh. An 
archway once spanned the chamber. In 
the centre of this chamber is the well. It 
is nine feet in diameter, and for a distance 
of some 12 feet is carefully walled up. 
Thence downward it is solid rock. Mann- 
drell, in 1697, found it to be ros feet 





Lgsson v. 
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deep. A dozen years ago an Arab was 
let down into the well, and by measuring 
the rope it was found to be 75 feet deep, 
and quitedry at the bottom.’’—Dr. ZH. 
C. Fish. Jesus therefore being wearied 
with his journey sat thus on the well. The 
Greek indicates that He reclined as one 
who was weary would, probably on the low 
stone wall surrounding the well. Note 
that Jesus was weary, even as we are. He 
was weary im His work, yet His very 
weariness became an opportunity for 
reaching a soul with the message of life. 
And it was about the sixth hour. Six 
o’clock in the evening. According to the 
Roman method of computing time, which 
John appears always to use. Jesus, there- 
fore, had been travelling all day. 

7. There cometh a woman of Samaria. 
‘* We are, of course, to understand the 
country, not the city of Samaria. The wo- 
man belonged to Sychar."—Schaff. Jesus 
saith unto her, Give me to drink. “ By 
asking a favor He opens the way to grant- 
ingone. He thus verifies the truth that 
the way to gain another’s good-will is not 
at first by doing, but by recezving a kind- 
ness.’’— Abbott. 

8. For his disciples were gone away, 
&c. Thus leaving him alone and with no 
means of drawing the water for Himself. 

9. How is it that thou, being a Jew. 
To ask a favor in the way that Jesus no 
doubt asked it was to treat the usually 
despised Samaritan with truest courtesy, 
and this aroused her curiosity. Zhe Jews 
have no dealings with the Samaritans. 
Rather do not associate with, have no 
friendly intercourse with. The Jews des- 
pised the Samaritans because of their ex- 
tremely imperfect religious views, and be- 
cause they were a mixed and inferior race. 
They possessed the Pentateuch, but ad- 
mitted no other parts of the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures. They clung to their 

» own sacred mountain and traditional rites. 
They were a mixed people, consisting of 
those Israelites whom Ezarhaddon had 
left on account of their poverty, together 
with the Assyrian colonists then intro- 
duced—read II Ki. xvii. 24-34, and also 
of exiled Judeans who from time to time 
were driven from Jerusalem through its 
long party contests.—/osephus. Read 
Luke ix. 52, 53; Acts x. 28. It is note- 
worthy that the Samaritans are always 
favorably mentioned by Christ. 

10. Jf thou knewest the gift of God. 
How often may this still be said, ‘‘ If thou 
knowest.” Surely every one who really 
knows what God’s gift is, mus¢# ask and 
receive it. In the East water is frequently 
termed ‘‘ the gift of God ”—hence it is a 
most appropriate symbol of the salvation 
that comes by Jesus Christ. Who it is 
that saith to thee, Give me to drink—that 
it is the Messiah Himself to whom thou 
art talking. ‘Spiritually our positions 
are reversed. It is thou who art weary 
and footsore and parched, close to the 

well, yet unable to drink ; it is I who can 

give thee the water from the well and 
qunch thy thirst forever.’’— Cambridge 

Bible. Living water. See Isa. xii. 3; 

xliv. 3; Jer. ii. 13 ; Zech. xiii. 1 ; xiv. 8. 













The symbols by which Christ reveals His 
salvation emphatically teach that it is an 
ever-present, ever-fresh experience which 
He came to bring. ‘‘He does not give 
us a cup of water, which we can drink up 
and the contents be exhausted, but a 
fountain of water in our own souls, ever- 
flowing, ever-fresh, inexhaustible." — Pe. 
Joubet. in short, He gives us Himself, 
the Living One. 

11. Zhou hast nothing to draw with 
and the well is deep. She hasas yet caught 
no glimpse of His meaning. 

12. Art thou—Thou is emphatic— 
greater than our father Jacob? Thou, a 
poor, obscure, wayworn traveller, unable 
even to quench thy own thirst, greater 
than the famous patriarch who dug this 
well and gave to drink of its waters to all 
his descendants ! 

13. Whosoever drinketh of this water. 
In this verse Christ strives to make her 
understand that He is not speaking of ex- 
ternal water at all, and in doing so He 
pronounces an everlasting truth, viz., that 
no human soul can ever be permanently 
satisfied with earthly things. ‘* ‘ This 
water’ plainly means this natural water 
and a// satisfaction of a like earthly and 
perishable nature.’’—Brown. 

14. Whosoever drinketh of the water 
that 1 shall give him. Living water espe- 
cially symbolizes the Holy Spirit in its pe- 
rennial life-giving power. See John vii. 
37-39. Shall never thirst. Thirst, that 
is, and have nothing to satisfy it. Hence- 
forth to such a one, the thirst will be for 
ever met with a rich supply. See Matt. 
v. 6. Shall be in him a well of water. 
*« Not the word ‘ well’ used by the woman 
(verse 11), but the word for ‘ fountain’ or 
‘spring,’ used in verse 6. Jesus gives a 
life, not mere refreshment.’’ Springing 
up into everlasting life. ‘* Everlasting life 
is the zmmediate result. The soul in which 
the living water flows has eternal life.’’— 
Cambridge Bible. 

15. Sir, give me this water, &c. She 
still thinks of it as water for the body yet 
any how she perceives that He has some- 
thing good and she asks for it. 

16. Go call thy husband. Note how 
Christ immediately responds to the ignor- 
ant blind prayer. At once he begins to 
awaken the spiritual thirst. 

17. Lhave no husband. Under these 
words was the bitter confession of her sin 
although she probably sought to hide 
rather than to confess. Zhou hast well 
said, I have no husband. “ Jesus in re- 
peating her words, alters the order of 
them: ‘ Thou hast well said, 4n husband 
Ihave not;’ thus revealing His omniscience 
in His first utterance.’’—S/ock. 

18. Zhou hast had five husbands. Di- 
vorce was terribly frequent in Christ’s 
day even among the Jews and was regard. 
ed as lawful. These five husbands must 
be considered lawful husbands in contrast 
to the sixth. Some of them may have 
been divorced. Jn that saidst thou truly. 
‘* Better, this (one thing) thou hast said 
truly.”"— Cambridge Bible. 

19. Sir I perceive that thou arta pro- 
phet. She admits the truth of what He 


mountain. 
they were stand’nz. 
worshipped there since the time of Nehe- 
miah, more than 400 years before Christ, 
when a temple was built there.’’ It was 
also the mountain from which the bless- 
ings were read after the children of Israel 
entered the Promised Land. 
xxvii. 1-13, &c.; Josh. viii. 30-35. And 
ye say that in Jerusalem is the place. God 
had chosen Jerusalem to set his name 





says yet turns away immediately from her 
personal sin to enquire as to religious rites. 
Note that many people would far sooner 
converse about religion than about Chris#. 


20. Our fathers worshiped in this 
Mt. Gerizim at whose foot 
** Her ancestors had 


See Deut. 


there and had honored the temple built by 
Solomon with His presence. In a religion 
of ritual the right carrying out of the 
ritual is all important and the question was 
an earnest one and not mere idle curiosity. 


21. The hour cometh when ye shall 
neither in this mountain, &c. Christ an- 
swered her question and in His answer 
He revealed to this poor sinful woman one 
of the deepest mysteries of the kingdom ; 
the truth that the worship of God is inde- 
pendent of place. 


22. Ye worship ye know not what. 
Nominally they worshipped Jehovah, but 
practically they knew almost nothing even 
of the historical revelation concerning 
Him. Read II Ki. xvii. 29. We know 
what we worship. The Jews accepted 
not only the Pentateuch, but all the writ- 
ings which now constitute the Old Testa- 
ment and they did in fact know far more 
about God than the Samaritans did. Sa/- 
vation is of the Jews—i. e., the. expected 
Messiah is to come from Judah. 

23. But the hour cometh. But the time 
has come to do away with these external 
things. The main point henceforth will 
be not whether you worship at Jerusalem 
or on Gerizim, but whether you worship 
truly or not. See Phil. iii. 3; Johni. 17. 
The Father secketh such. A practical ex- 
ample of this was being given, for who but 
a loving Heavenly Father would seek to 
draw to Himself such a worshipper as this 
poor despised woman. 


24. God is a Spirit. Assuch He knows 
no bounds of time or place. Mus? wor- 
ship himin spirit. They must, because in 
the nature of the case nothing but spirit- 
ual worship can reach a spiritual being. 


25. J know that Messias cometh. Sa- 
maritans, as well as Jews expected a Mes- 
siah—founding their expectations on Deut. 
xviii. 15, 18. He will tell us all things. 
She seemed to turn away in a measure 
from the deep truths He strove to teach, 
and yet her soul was aroused and doubt- 
less there was a yearning in her voice that 
told of a newly awakened spiritual thirst. 


26. J that speak unto thee amhe. It 
was the most distinct declaration He had 
yet made of Himself. To the sinning Sa- 
maritan He speaks not of the necessity of 
the new birth, though clearly she needed 
that, but to her thirsty soul He offers Him- 
self ; the Messiah, the One who can satisfy 
her thirst. II Cor. iii. 17. 
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PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. Note the love of Jesus in thus sing- 
ling out this blind, sinful, prejudiced wo- 
man, and mark His method in awakening 
and enlightening her. 

2. Enforce the truth that all who drink 
of earthly pleasures must thirst again and 
that 

* Only Christ can satisfy 
Whom only God created,” 


3. Our supply is to be a fresh spring of 


life within, not any external stream. 








A SAFE WAY OF PREACHING. 





The most safe way I ever yet found in 
the exercise of my gift, is to stand up, as 
little regarding anything besides my open- 
ing as I can, and deliver it in my begin- 
ning, just as I do any other matter in my 
common discourse, not endeavoring to 
beautify it, either in matter, tone or ad- 
dress, and as I keep my place, and go on 
as doctrine is opened to my understand- 
ing, I feel my voice gradually filled with 
virtue and power; and even then I find it 
safest not to speak too fast or too loud, 
lest I lose sight of or outrun my Guide, so 
lose sight or sense of that inward strength 
I felt increasing in my mind. This care 
seems to me necessary, in order to take 
the apostle’s advice: ‘‘ Let him that min- 
istereth, do it of that ability which God 
sig This has a double signification. 

irst, respecting the matter which we de- 
liver, if we keep to our openings, we shall 
be furnished with suitable doctrine. Sec- 
ondly, the wisdom and strength of the 
spirit and power of the Gospel will be felt 
in it, and at times by our thus going on in 
the ability God gives, the very spirit and 
marrow of religion will appear, plainly 
laid open to the understanding of the 
hearers. But when we raise our voices, or 
hurry above or beyond that inward strength 
we feel in our minds, we are apt to cloud 
our own minds, lose sight of, and outrun 
our Guide, and then run into a wilderness 
of words, which I have too often done, 
and found the consequence of such im- 
prudence, poverty and death. Though 
even this preaching is by some unskilful 
auditors admired ; they will say, Oh! how 
matter flowed from him ; how full he was 
of (emptiness and confusion, say 1) power 
and authority, say they,—or rather the 
passion and blind zeal of the creature, the 
fleshly part not being thoroughly mortified 
and subdued. But when Iam so happy 
as to begin with the Spirit and follow its 
leadings in my ministry, I feel strength by 
degrees cover all my weaknesses, wisdom 
illuminating my mind hides all my folly, 
so as nothing appears inconsistent with the 
beauty and wisdom of the Spirit. 

SAMUEL Bownas. 





To some men God hath given laughter; but 
tears to some men he hath given. 
He bids us sow in tears, hereafter to harvest 
holier smiles in heaven. 
And smiles and tears, they are His gift ; both 
good to smite or to uplift. 
OWEN MEREDITH. 





TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


PROHIBITION IN Iowa.—At the meeting 
of the Pastors’ Union in San José, Cali- 


fornia, 6th mo. 1, Robert M. Tenney read 


a paper on the question, ‘‘Is Prohibition 
The substance of 


a failure in Iowa?”’ 
his remarks was as follows: 

It isa question of fact not of theory. 
All prejudice for as well as against pro- 
hibition as a principle must be laid aside, 


all hasty generalizations avoided and facts 


given only their due weight if we would 
find the truth. Five tests by which to 
try the question : 


First—The power of prohibition to 


hold its place on the statute books of the 
State. A law to prove a success must be 
able to continue its existence. The law 
in Iowa has run the gauntlet of all opposi- 
tion since 1882, and by a recent decision 
of the Supreme Court in a test case 
against it, Kansas is to-day in full power 
over the liquor manufacture and traffic in 
the State. In so far it may be accounted 
asuccess. But it has been a factor, though 
not the leading cause, of the recent Re- 
publican defeat, and it is strongly proba- 
ble that it will be dropped as a party 
measure. Whether then it can be main- 
tained on the statute books is an open 
question. This first use therefore is not 
conclusive. 

Second test—lIts power to close saloons. 
In 1882 there were over 3000 saloons in 
the State outside of the river counties. 
Prohibition has actually closed 2900 of 
these. There are ninety-nine counties in 
the State. In sixty of these the law has 
been thoroughly enforced, in twenty-eight 
reasonably well enforced, leaving but 
eleven counties where it is confessedly 
null and void. The counties where it is 
enforced include the cities of Dz2s Moines 
and Cedar Rapids. Our verdict accord- 
ing to this test must be a decided success 
in the larger part of the State; an abject 
failure in the river counties. 

Third test—Its power to lessen the use 
of liquor. The closing of saloons does 
not of necessity lessen the consumption of 
intoxicants. If by the testimony of 
wholesale liquor dealers in Dubuque we 
may judge of the effect of the law upon 
the business then it is a success. One 
confessed openly that he was obliged to 
discharge a large part of his clerical force 
as he had nothing for themtodo. An. 
other said that it has destroyed three- 
fourths of his trade. The urgent desire 
of the liquor interest to have the law re- 
pealed urges us to the conclusion that the 
law has in large measure reduced the con- 
sumption of liquor. 

Fourth test—Its effect upon crime in 
the State. In 1882 the cost of criminal 
prosecutions was $401,431. In 1883, 
under prohibition, it was reduced to 
$40,257. After the Supreme Court de- 
cision pronouncing the amendment in- 
valid it leaped up to $421,024; but in 
1888, despite all the influx of population, 
under prohibition it was reduced to $282,- 
877.66 In 1882, before prohibition, 
the leading offences tried in the State 





were 1282; under prohibition, in 1888, 
these were reduced to 634.. No other 
State in the Union except it hes to-day 
so small a percentage of cr minals as 
Iowa. No other State in the Union, 
has so small a per cent. of illiteracy. 

Fifth test-—The opinions of the judges 
who are conversant with the workings of 
the law. Of the forty one Districts and 
Superior Court Judges replying to the 
question of the last Republican Governor, 
four were in favor of the repeal of the 
law, nine were non-committal and twenty- 
eight were convinced that the law ought 
to remaiu. Other factors come in to aid 
in answering the questions. The report 
that prohibition has stopped immigration 
to Iowa is answered by the increase in 
the last decade of 400,000, while in the 
meantime it had furnished enough of its 
population to the Dakotas to make them 
Prohibition States. In six years in this - 
State, run by Prohibition, the deposits in 
the savings banks increased from $8,000,- 
000 to $14,000,000, or 73 percent. Care- 
fully weighing all these facts our verdict 
must be that prohibition has been thus far 
a blessing to Iowa. It would be a greater 
blessing if it were enforced in all her 
borders. Whether it will remain and 
be strengthened to accomplish this end, 
or be set aside for some less stringent 
method of restraint in the political con. 
flict of the dear future, remains to-day an 
open question. 


Liquor DEaLeErs and anti-prohibition- 
ists who are constantly harping on the 
blighting effects of prohibition upon the 
prosperity of a city will not be able to 
draw much comfort from the experience 
of Des Moines, Io. Des Moines is a city 
of sixty thousand people and has not an 
open saloon within its limits nor within 
the county in which it is situated, and yet 
it is just now enjoying an era of the most - 
remarkable prosperity. Such a thing as 
a house or store room to rent can scarcely 
be found at any price, while more than 
a thousand new residences and’more than 
a million dollars worth of new business 
blocks, some of them the finest in the 
West, are in process uf erection. Bank 
clearances run from twenty-five to fifty 
per cent. higher than a year ago; its 
manufactured products for 1890 exceeded 
those of 1889 by more than $5,000,000, 
Every kind of business is extremely pros- 
perous, and the actual statistics of the 
Transfer Companies show that the popu- 
lation is increasing, by new arrivals alone, 
at arate of the thousand per month. A 
good many other cities would like to be 
killed in the same way that prohibition 
has killed Des Moines.—Advance. 


THE MORE WE LOOK into the economic 
feature of prohibition the more we are 
made to wonder. Suppose a man is not 
a temperate man in sentiment but he is a 
simple common every-day business man 
and owns a business block in an enterpris- 
ing city. Just across the street on another 
corner some one owns another equally 
valuable building, but it is rented for sa- 
loon purposes. Doss the first man under- 
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‘stand that by the simple location of that 
saloon on the opposite corner the value 
of his property is decreased ? If he does 
not realize it, it is a fact nevertheless. 
Last week the writer visited the prohibi- 
tion town, or city as they call it, of Har- 
vey, Illinois, and found wonders. Last 
August there were not one dczen houses 
in the place and now there are 1,500 in- 
habitants. What has brought about this 
change? Nothing more nor less than the 
fact that in planning the city the men who 
owned the land had the sagacity to see 
that if they could offer homes for the 
people with absolute protection from the 
curse of intoxicants they would be in de- 
mand. And that manufacturers who 
could secure locations for business where 
their laborers would not be subjected to 
the temptations of strong drink they would 
receive greater value for the money paid 
for wages. The result is that in less than 
one year a city has actually been built 
and many large factories are there now 
and more are coming every week. On 
our last page will be found more on this 
subject and it will interest those who have 
funds to invest or mechanics who desire 
to secure homes, and all within two miles 
of the city of Chicago. 
for ourselves and are personally acquainted 
with those who are offering the induce- 
ments and can commend and recommend 
the place and the men. Read and in- 
vestigate for yourself. We should also 
add that in every deed a clause is inserted 
which provides that the land reverts to its 
original owner when it is used for selling, 
giving away, or drinktng intoxicants 
thereon.—/naiana Baptist. 


WE ARE GLAD to notice the increased 
interest manifested in the temperance 
cause by the efforts which were made at 
the London Yearly Meeting to re establish 
and vitalize the Frierds’ Temperance 
Union. As we have expressed here al- 
ready, we believe that if Friends would 
unitedly work for a measure which would 
at once stop the granting of any additional 
licenses, and grant in the near future to 
the people concerned a veto on those 
then existing, success would attend their 
efforts. No doubt the re-organized union 
will find work in this direction.— Monthly 
Record. 





- 


JupGE PERKINS says that for the fiscal 
year ending June 3oth, 1891, the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs had set apart 
to aid sectarian schools that were engaged 
in Indian educational work, $570,218. 
~Of this amount the Catholics receive $363,349 





The Presbyterians receive........ 44,850 
The Congregationalists receive.... 27,271 
The Episcopalians receive........ 29,910 
The Friends receive ............. 24,742 
The Lutherans receive........... 9,180 
The Unitarians receive........... 5.400 
Lincoln Institute receives......... 33,400 
Hampton Institute receives....... ‘ 20,040 
Other denominations receive...... 59375 


From these figures it will be seen that 
the Catholics receive of this public money 
quite a considerable amount more than 
all the other denominations combined. 


We have seen. 


RURAL. 


STRAWBERRIES. —We are continually in 
receipt of questions as to what kind of 
strawberries may be relied on in this or 
that section. Here is a list that has prob- 
ably given as good satisfaction over as 
large territory, and on different soils, as 
any that can be named: Crescent, 
Downer’s Prolific, Wilson, Sharpless, 
Charles Downing, Manchester and Cum- 
berland Triumph. Unless other sorts have 
proved a success in a locality where you, 
reader, wish to plant, we would advise 
planting but a few of different sorts at 
first, although we believe that the follow- 
ing may be relied on in almost ary local- 
ity: Warfield No. 2, Haverland, Pearl, 
Cloud, Bidwell, Capt. Jack and Lord’s 
Seedling. —Purdy’s Recorder. 


THE LarGEsT Market GARDEN.—In 
Rhode Island there is a farm of 600 acres 
run as a market garden by Mr. Budlong, 
who employs regularly 170 men all the 
time. During certain seasons of the year 
he has 200 and over extra hands employ- 
ed as pickers, gathering green corn, cu- 
cumbers, peas, tomatoes and other pro- 
ducts. He has 72 horses and six yoke of 
oxen. He has his own carpenter, carri- 
age builder, painter and blacksmith, and 
all his wagons are built by him on the 
premises. Last winter he sold $39,000 
worth of lettuce to one New York dealer, 
im addition to all his sales to other New 
Yorkers and to the Boston and Providence 
markets. He has now 150 acres in cu- 
cumbers in different lots, and it was a 
very picturesque scene to notice three 
gangs of pickers, from forty to fifty men, 
women and children, in a gang, gathering 
the crop. The white shirts and blue over- 
alls of the men, and gayer colors of the 
women’s attire, dotted among the cucum- 
ber vines presented a picture rarely wit- 
nessed in New England, and suggested a 
Southern plantation scene. The pickers 
are paid five and six cents a half-bushel 
basket, and some pick as many as 28 
baskets in a day. Although Mr. Budlong 
raises many white-spine cucumbers for 
ma:ket, the bulk of his business is in 
smaller ones for pickling, which is done 
on his own premises. The cucumbers 
when picked are placed in large tanks, 
holding 1,000 bushels. In one room 
alone we saw 22 of these tanks. He has 
other tanks in other rooms, and is build- 
ing a new house which will contain twelve 
more. The cucumbers are carried from 
the field to the factory by large four-horse 
teams, a wagon load driving up every few 
minutes. In addition to this crop, Mr. 
Budlong has this season 45 acres in green 
peas, all of which has been gathered, and 
the land is now seeded to turnips. Six- 
teen acres are in tomatoes. He has 50 
acres in green corn ; one day this season 
he shipped to market 300 barrels contain- 
ing 18 to 20 doz. ears in a barrel, at 25 
cents per dozen. It was a noticeable 
thing the green corn season is about over 
with him just as the average run of farm- 
ers are beginning to get theirs into the 





market. We drove through large fields 
of many acres in extent of onions, pep- 
pers and other crops, to say nothing of 
the extensive green-houses and hot beds. 
One noticeable thing about the place was 
a stack of pea vines which had been 
saved for fodder, much of the coarse stuft 
about the place being saved for feeding. 

To raise such immense-crops requires a 
fabulous amount of manure, which is 
brought from Boston and Providence by 
train, Mr. Budlong having special side 
tracks to his grounds from the railroads. 
He brings manure as far as from Boston, 
contracting there for the supply from 2,- 
280 horses. 

This business has developed from a 
small beginning, the profits as fast as 
made having been put into the business 
instead of invested elsewhere. Mr. Bud- 
long is buying land all the time.—J. Z. 
Farmer. 





THERE IS A TRADITION of the Jewish 
rabbis which relates the history of a won- 
ful stone, prepared, as they say, for use in 
the building of Solomon’s temple. Each 
block for that matchless edifice was shaped 
and fitted for its particular place, and 
came away from the distant quarry, marked 
for the masons. But this one was so dif- 
ferent from any other that no one knew 
what to do with it. Beautiful indeed it 
was ; carved with figures of exquisite love- 
liness and grace ; but it had no fellow; it 
fitted nowhere ; and at last the impatient 
and perplexed workmen flung it aside as 
only a splendid piece of folly. Years 
passed while the proud structure was going 
up without sound of axe or hammer. Dur- 
ing all the time, this despised fragment of 
rock was lying in the valley of Jehosaphat 
covered with dirt and moss. Then came 
the day of dedication; the vast throng 
arrived to see what the Israelites were 
wont to call ‘ the noblest fabric under the 
sun.’’ There it stood crowning the moun- 
tain’s ridge, and shining with whiteness of 
silver and yellowness of gold. The won- 
dering multitudes gazed admiringly upon 
its magnificent proportions, grand in their 
splendor of marble. But when one said 
that the east tower was unfinished, or at 
least looked so, the chief architect grew 
impatient again, and replied that Solomon 
was wise, but a builder must admit there 
was a gapin his plans. By and by the 
king drew near in person ; with the retinue 
he rode directly to the incomplete spot, as 
if he there expected most to be pleased. 
‘« Why is this neglect ?’’ he asked in tones 
of indignant surprise ; ‘‘ where is the piece 
I sent for the head of this corner ?’’ Then 
suddenly the frightened workmen be- 
thought themselves of that rejected stone 
which they had been spurning as worth- 
less. They sought it again, cleared it from 
its defilement, swung it fairly up into its 
place, and found it was indeed the top- 
stone fitted so as to give the last grace to 
the whole.—Dr. C. S. Robinson, in The 
Sunday School Times. 


——- 





In thy light shall we see light.—Psa/m 
RXV. Q. 
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PEACE. 

When Russia was in one of her great 
wars the suffering of the soldiers had been 
long and bitter, and they were waiting 
for the end of the strife. One daya 
messenger in great excitement ran among 
the tents of the army shouting ‘‘ Peace ! 
Peace!’’ The sentinel on guard asked 
‘*Who says ‘ Peace?’’’ and the sick 
soldier turned on his hospital mattress 
and asked: ‘‘ who says ‘Peace?’’’ and all 
up and down the encampment of the 
Russians went the question, ** Who says 
‘Peace?’” Then the messenger re- 
sponded: ‘*The Czar says ‘ Peace.’”’ 
That was enough. That meant going home. 
That meant the war was over. No more 
wounds and no more long marches. So 
to-day, as one of the Lord’s messengers, 
I move through these- great encampments 
of souls and cry: ‘* Peace between earth 
and Heaven! Peace between God and 
man! Peace between your repenting 
soul and a pardoning Lord!’’ If you 
ask me ‘‘ Who says Peace?” I answer: 
‘“‘ Christ, our King, declares it;’’ ‘* My 
peace I give unto you!’ ‘* Peace of 
God that passeth all understanding ! ”’ 
Everlasting Peace! —Dr. Talmage. 





Correspondence. 





PickeRinG, OnTar10, Seventh mo. 1, 1891. 
Editor of Friends’ Review: 


New England and Canada Yearly Meet- 
ings have both been held, to the glory of 
our God. Canada is a very small Yearly 
Meeting, but one with great spiritual 
power and energy; with Thomas Clark, 
in his 85th year, on the one hand, and 
Eliza Brewer, in her 81st year, on the 
other hand, while Rachel Crouts, over 80 
years old, sat near by; all enjoying the 
baptism with the Holy Ghost, and filled 
with the fire and energy of spirit which 
give old age the beauty of youth, and these 
veterans of the cross, backed up by the 
middle-aged and dear young people, Can- 
ada Yearly Meeting must be felt in this 
Dominion. Such love, sympathy and 
unity of soul and purpose must ensure the 
very richest benediction from our holy 
Head. May Friends everywhere not only 
thank God for this Yearly Meeting, but 
pray for the prosperity of Pickering Col- 
lege, and supplement their prayers with 
means to assist in this work, which is so 
heavily pressing upon the few Friends 
here at this time. J. Y. Hoover. 





Horne.—The note of the cuckoo, 
though uniform, aiways gives pleasure, 
because we feel that summer is coming ; 
but this pleasure is mixed with melan- 
choly, because we reflect that it will so 
soon be going again. This is the consid- 
eration which embitters all sublunary en- 
joyments. 
then, be in thee, O Lord and Creator of 
all things, with whom is no variableness, 
neither shadow of turning. 





Let the delight of my heart, _ 





































Died. 


TOMS.—At the home of his son, in Han. 
cock county, Indiana, Joseph Toms, in his 
77th year, 

He was born in North Carolina; in 1854 
settled near Dublin, Indiana. He lived a 
very active life, keeping abreast of the times. 
For right and principle he stood unflinching- 
ly. He was devoted to his family, a friend 
to the poor and needy, and deeply attached 
to the church, bearing its interests upon his 
heart and in his prayers. His last days were 
full of serenity and peace and he seemed 
possessed with the thought of finishing his 
work, Onthe morning of Sixth mo, 22d, 
he was seized with paralysis, yet in this con- 
dition he retained his mental powers till near 
the close manifesting that sweetness which 
characterizes the Saviour’s presence. 


SHERMAN.—At his residence in North 
Collins, N. Y., Fifth mo, 2d, 1891, Mordecai 
E. Sherman, nearly 84 years of age; amem- 
ber of Collins Monthly Meeting. 


He had been a life-long member of Friends’ 
Society, and was very much attached to it 
and its principles. 

We feel that he has entered into that joy 


and peace which is prepared for the re- 
deemed. 


CHAPMAN.—On the 15th of Fifth mo., 
1891, Jane Hudson Chapman, the beloved 
wife ot Henry Chapman,of Philadelphia, aged 
about 62 years ; having borne with great pa- 
tience and Christian fortitude a lingering ill- 
ness, 

It took much conflict to cause her to be 
willing to leave her family, they doing all 
that they could to alleviate her pain and 
make her comfortable, but she said she was 
not afraid to die. Her trust was in the mercy 
of God in Christ Jesus. A few days before 
her death, her sister going into her room and 
taking hold of her hand, inquired, “ Who is 
thy refuge?” She quickly replied, “Jesus 
Christ.” 

We believe she has entered that city 
“‘ whose walls are salvation and whose gates 
are praise,” 


WORKMAN.—Abigail, daughter of Ira 
and Jane Hadley, deceased, departed this 
life Fifth mo. 12th, 1891, aged 58 years. 


She was a life-long member with Friends ; 
was converted in early life, was a quiet, un- 
assuming Christian, whom to know was to 
love. We have the comforting assurance that 
though death came suddenly and unexpect- 


ed, she was ready to meet her Lord and Sa- 
viour, 


STEERE,.—In Providence, R. I., Third mo. 
24th, Rebecca A., widow of Thomas E, 
Steere, in the 69th year of her age. 


This dear friend possessed in a rare degree 
“a heart at leisure from itself to soothe and 
sympathize.” Her ready ear and open hand 
secured. the life-long love and gratitude of 
many a suffering and dependent one, while 
her sweet, humble trust, and clear, calm 
judgment, which seldom failed to discern in 
the deepest darkness the path which led to 
light, greatly endeared her to a large circle 
who mourn the loss of the wise counselor 
and cheerful, loving, sympathizing friend, 

Her final summons was unexpected, but 
her usual calm serenity was undisturbed. All 
things were ready, and with cheerful acqui- 
escence she responded to the call and re- 
joined her loved ones gone before. “ She, 
being dead, yet speaketh.” . 




















Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 
est of all in leavening strength.—Zatest U. 
S. Government Food Report. 


High- 


A SIX-DAY’S TRIP FOR $28.00 TO 
Niagara Falls, Watkins and Elmira, 
Seventh mo, 22d. Leave Ninth and Green 
Street Depot, via Philadelphia and Read- 
ing Railroad, through the Lehigh and Wy- 
oming Valleys. Address, REBECCA B. NICH- 
OLSON, 523 Cooper street, Camden, N. J. 


ANTED—BY LADY GRADUATE, 

of 4 years experience, teaching ; 
Greek, Latin, German, Literature and Math- 
ematics; inschool, or as private tutor, trav- 


eling, or at home. Apply to X, office of 
Friends’ Review. 


ERCER MEMORIAL HOUSE, FOR 
Invalid Women, Atlantic City, is doing 
a larger- work than ever before in helping in- 
valid women by its beneficent ministrations 
to better health and strength. It 1s a house 
that becomes to each inmate a happy, restful, 
helpful home There are daily new appli- 
cants for admission, who will be accommo- 
dated as fast as rooms are vacated, 

FOUR THOUSAND DOLLARS more is required 
for this season's work. Will you not help by 
your contribution the many needy, suffering 
women who can be helped? Contributions 
will be gratefully received at any time, and 
can be sent to the house, Pacific and Ohio 
Avenues, Atlartc City, or to the Treasurer, 
Frank K. Hipple, 1340 Chestnut Street, Phil- 
adelphia, or to any of the Managers. 














We solicit your order for Tailoring 


“ Excellence” 


at the lowest possible ‘‘ consider- 


ation’’ is our purpose. 
At your service 


E. O. Thompson,- 
908 Walnut Street. 


Established 1856. 
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A TREASURED SORROW. 





I had a sorrow; 

I cast it away, 
And sought a joy 

In its stead to stay. 


I found it not ; 
But a longing pain 
Bade me turn, content, 
To my sorrow again. 


Old loves clung round it, 
And memories sweet ; 

White were its wings, 
Though bleeding its feet. 


No more forsaken, 
No more to part ; 
I treasure my sorrow 
A joy in my heart. 
— Selected. GEORGE BIRDSEYE, 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN.— Seventh mo. 8.—The flow of 
lava from Mt. Vesuvius has increased, hav- 
ing now reached the rear of the observatory. 


The elections for members of the Dutch 
Lower Chamber have been completed. The 
returns show that the Liberals have won a 
victory over their opponents, In the next 
House they will have 53 seats. The Catho- 
olics will have 14 seats and the Protestants 
19. The Socialist, Nieuwenhuis, was a can- 
didate, but the returns show he was defeated. 

Advices received in London from the Con- 
go Free State announce that a series of 
bloody battles were fought on the Upper 
Congo and Aruwimi rivers, in First and Sec- 
ond months between the State troops and the 
Arab slave dealers. The slavers were routed 
everywhere, and were suing for peace when 
the advices referred to, were sent. 


Seventh mo. 9.—The result of the election 
held on the 7th inst, at Carlow, Ireland, fora 
successor in Parliament to the late O’Gor- 
man-Mahon is a crushing defeat for the 
Parnellite candidate, 


Seventh mo. 10.—It is reported that ten 
millions of people are threatened with fam- 
ine in Madras, 

The great strike of the Belgium miners 
was brought to.a close on the gth inst. hav- 
ing lasted 70 days. The Council has decid- 
ed in favor of a general resumption of busi- 
ness, 

Seventh mo, 11.—The census of England 
and Wales just taken shows a total popula- 
tion of 29,001,018, an increase of 3,026,572 


While President Carnot was opening a 
new avenue a madman rushed toward his 
catriage and fired a pistol athim. The man 
was arrested, The Presicent was not hurt. 

DoMESTIC.— Seventh mo. g.—The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has authorized the ac- 
ceptance of the offer of the master of the 
Chilian transport Itata to pay $500 for viola- 
tion of our navigation lawsin having cleared 
from San Diego, California, without the 
necessary permit. This is the full legal pen- 
alty for such an offence. 


Seventh mo. 10.—The highest official tem- 
perature recorded in San Antonio, Texas, in 


four years was reached on the 8th inst., the | 


mercury at the weather station marking 106 
degrees. Business was partially suspended 
on account of the heat. 

Seventh mo, 11,—The Christian Endeavor 
Convention began its sessions on the loth 
inst. at Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


The grasshopper pest in New Mexico and | 


Arizona is becoming very serious. They are 
now moving eastward. 


Seventh mo. 13.—Another collision has oc- 
curred on the Midland Road at Aspen Junc 
tion, Colorado, on the night of the 11th inst. 
An excursion train was run into by an ex- 
press. Of 25 persons in the rear car, only 
three escaped injury, Seven deaths have oc- 
curred, 

A land slide occurred in British Columbia, 
by which forty Indians lost their lives, 


It is reported from the City of Mexico from 
Quezaltenango, Guatemala, that men are or- 
ganizing for war, Union is to be brought 
about among the rebels, they not being 
united as yet. Troops are being sent to 
Quezaltenango, It is also said that Presi- 
dent Barrillas is preparing for flight. 

An important invention in astronomy has 
been made at the Georgetown College Ob 
servatory, near Washington. By an instru- 
ment called the Photochronograph, a star 
caused to record with absolute accuracy the 
time of its own transit across the meridian, 
thus eliminating all personal errors. 

President Polk, of the Farmers’ Alliance, 
in his speeches throughout North and South 
Carolina and Georgia, said that unless the 
Democratic party would ‘shoulder the sub- 


treasury plan of the Alliance, a third party | 


ticket would be placed in the field. This 
would mean a Republican victory. 
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YOUNG LADIES SHOULD WEAR 


FERRIS Sense 


Permits Full Expansion of the Lungs. 
Perfect Freedom of Motion 


—Tape-fastened Buttons. Cord-edge Button Holes. 
Clamp Buckle at hip securely holds Hose Supporter 
CAN BE WASHED WITHOUT INJURY. 
Be sure your Waist is stamped “GOOD SENSE.” 


Ferris Bros., 3r'Broadway, New York: 


For sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS, 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 


Single Copies, per Volume in advance . & 
os 





Clubs of Five, = 
Clubs of Ten, “ - 


00 
80 
60 

Club rates are STRICTLY IN ADVANCE. If 
not paid within three munths full rates wil} 
be charged. , 


Commissions to Agents on New Subscrib- 
ers.—On each mew subscription the follow- 
ing commissions will be allowed for the 
first year : 

On $2.00 rate a commission of Fifty cents each. 
On 1.80 “* = ——« 
On 1.60 “ S ‘Twenty-five cents each 

Under this arrangement agents are to 
pay for their own papers. Thereis no ex- 
ception to the rule requiring advance pay- 


| ment of Club rates. 


Joun C. WinsTON, Publisher. 





O LET A FURNISHED HOUSE 
near Friends’ Meeting House, Haver- 
ford College. Write for terms to . 
E, J. WENDELL, 
Wayne, Delaware Co., Pa. 









Take it with you. 


You'll miss it if you leave it behind. 
You'll find the country calling for it. 


Think of all the small things that 
are too delicate to be risked in the 
ordinary laundry—too delicate 
in fact, to be washed at all in 
the ordinary way with soap; 
you can wash them out easily 
in your own room. zs 
4 There’s no trouble—no 
aA harm to anything. Think of 
It’s the Turkish bath—in a shape ae 
t’s 







since the last census was taken, 


Seventh mo. 13.—The inquiry into the 
Manipur massacre has discovered evidence 
which will probably decide the fate of the 
Jubraj, consisting of an order bearing his seal 
and signature to kill all the British subjects 
and Sepoys. 


It is reported that the French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs has approached the Russian 
Government on the subject of a coalition 
against England, offering to operate with 
Russia in the seizure of Constantinople and 
the formation of a new Turkish State in Asia, 
embracing Egypt under Franco-Russian pro- 
tection. 

Telegrams from Constantinople in refer- 
ence to diplomatic movements hostile to 
England state that the Porte has invited the 
French Government to resume the initiative 
in a movement against the English occupa- 
tion of Egypt. 


it in the bath, too. 


carried about. Ah! We haven't mentioned what it is. 
Pearline, you ought to know it from the description. _ 

You ought to know that it’s the rub—rub—rub—in the 
wash that wears out clothes. You ought to know that Pear/ene 
does away with the rubbing. Millions know Pearline—mill- 
ions use Pearline. Beware of the many imitations, 189 JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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ARVIS-CONKLIN | AMERICAN FIRE 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO. : NVESTOR S INSURANCE COMPANY, 

—_—__—_ CUARANTEED Office, Company’s Bullding, 
CAPITAL, . . $1,500,000.00° 


308 and 310 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 
“SURPLUS *“reqis‘* 303,424.86 Mortgages = a P 


Offer for sale to investors. Six per-cent Guaranteed | CUARANTEED 


Mortgages. six per-cent Debenture Bonds, at par Oo 
and accrued interest. These securities have sto: d Oo 
the — of years, and are the most desirable on the 0 i S 

market. . 


For further particulars apply to 


E. H. Oe eed eaeinisae. SUCAR CO. { iy % 
| 
| 

















es CAPITAL .......0+0+++<0-++.8500,000,00 
rve for Reinsurance and all 

invest Your Money Carefully, St k % te CANE onan cenncecsseccse LOONIE SS 
Wisely, and with Judgment. 106 KS 10 ° ee ee 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1891. 
$2,950,304.07. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President, 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 


% FIRST MORTGAGES on Improved 5 
5 to 6 New York City and Brooklyn Pongaety. 20 Yea rs Experience 
Mortgage no case will exceed 50 to 60 


IN INVESTMENTS. 
per cent. of value. NEVER LOST A DOLLAR 
.@%% CALL LOAN CERTIFICATES from | fevery instance Interest and Principal has been paid 


100. to $10,000 running from 1 to 3 years. maturity. 
cmpiy secured. wae yee’; | WE HAVE RETURNED TO INVESTORS JAMES B..YOUNG, Actuary. 
@% COUNTY AND MUNICIPAL BONDS. a 3 800 000 DIRECTORS, 
3 ’ Thos. H. Montgome Alexander Biddl 
6% HORSE RAILROAD BONDS. secli#ing 6 per cont, to 18 per cent, interest. ee a ry; hp 
6% % DEBENTURE BONDS AND MoRT- _ We never handle any security that we do not absolutely Iorae! 3 Morris, chi Joseph E. Gillingham, 
GAGES, issued by the bes Moines Loan an . estmen: secure emberton 8, Hu’ nson. muel Welsh, Jr., 
Trust Co. ; cuaasined and licensed by the any we have ever offered, and pay more interest than Chas. 8. Whelen. 


; : hi ffered in the last ten years, We can refer 
Banking Department of the State of New tothe leading banks in New York, and to our 4,000 pat- 


ork. rons. We are under the supervision of the Banking De- 
Write for particulars as to the above and know for partment of New York State. 


yourself the merit of the security you purchase, to J 6 WATKINS L. M co 
RICHARD E. CARPENTER, 2" Wall St., Cor. Broadway, New York. 
Room 1035. Ne 121 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK CITY. HENRY DICKINSON, Manager, 





YEARLY MEETINGS IN ([89I. 


North Carolina, High Point, N. C., 8 mo. 5. 
Ohio, Mt. Pleasant, O., 8 mo, 27. 

: Jowa, Oskaloosa, Ia., 9 mo. 8. 

| Bee When answering advertisements, you will Western, Plainfield, Ind., 9 mo. 18. 
| 

| 

| 





; ad dndiana, Richmond, Ind., 9 mo, 30. 
confer a favor upon the publisher by mentioning | Ponca. Lawrence, Kan:, 10'mo. 9 
the Friend’ Review. | Baltimore, Baltimore, Md., t1 mo. 6. 





GUARANTEED 6 P. C. CERTIFICATES, 
SHARING IN PROFTTS. 
10 PER CENT CERTIFICATES AT 101. 


INSTALMENT CERTI FICATES FOR | TH E SURPL US, $2, 000,000 
Send for circular. "aeosaianiniin can be withdrawn CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
on 30 days’ notice. H. F. NEWHALL, Manager 


Eastern Office Home Savings and Loan Association 


of Minneapolis, 533 Drexel Building, Philadelphia. LIFE INSURANCE U SS ; CO 
ANNUITY AND : 
Executes Trusts, bindu Pt Leena oe 


Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Heatate. 


OFFICERS 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President, HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President, 
aps WM. M. ELY, Treasurer, J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
: ca a 3 BE SU E NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer, GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 
FE | yt MANAGERS 
‘ ge" A S UR EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, JOHN B. GARRETT, SAMUEL B. BROWN, 


GEORGE TUCKERBISPHAM, GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 
MODERN METHODS. BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, WILLIAM H. GAW, HENRY TATNALL, 


, F ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, JOHN C, SIMS. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


OFFICE :—409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


. incorporated Third month 22, 1865. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
CAPITAL, - - - - - - - - = $1,000,000 | ASSETS, - - - - - = = - $25,377,693.77 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT. returnable on demand, for which interest is allowed, and 1s empowered by 
law to act as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, etc., for the faithful performance 
of which its Capital and Surplus Fund furnish ample Security. 


ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the Assets of the Cn . OWNERS OF REAL ESTATE 
are invited to look into that branch of the Trust oaaemes which has the care of this description of property. It is presided o 


ver by an officer learned in the law 
of Real Estate, seconded by capable and trustworthy assistants. Some of them give their undivided attention to its care and management. 


The income of parties residing abroad carefully collected and duly remitted. 
SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice President. ASAS. WING 


iT VAL TALT RA || SX BURROUGHS, GEORGE TUCKER Bi GEORGE H. MP ADi 





Vice President and Actuary. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager Insurance Dep't. J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer. 
DIRECTORS. 
‘Sam’l1R.Shipley, Henry Haines, Richard Wood, James V. Watson, Wm.Gummere, Wm. Longstreth, Asa. Wing, Justus C, Strawbridge 


T. Wistar Brown, Richard Cadbury William Hacker, Chas. Hartshorne, Frederic Collin, Israel Morris, Philip C. Garrett, 


Eli Jay 


